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AND SIR EDWIN CHAPMAN-ANDREWS ON THE SITUATION. (Tl 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir Edwin Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received January 19) 


British Embassy, 

Beirut, January 14,1956. 


(No. 17. Secret) 
Sir, 


1 have the honour to inform you that I called on His Excellency the President 
of the Lebanese Republic on the 12th of January, the day after my return from 
leave, and had a general tour d’horizon with him. As his views are both sensible 
and, in the present context of affairs, important I am reporting them fairly fully. 


2 . 


Did not the Americans 


realise that their fnend King Saud was helping Communism by spending the oil 
revenues as he was now doing? It was up to the Americans to find ways and means » 
of persuading King Saud to" spend his money at home or at any rate not in the 
other Arab countries. 

3. The second evil was the lack of complete agreement between Britain and 
the United States of America on Middle East policy. The President had told this 
to a distinguished American who had passed through; and he had made the point 
very strongly with Mr. George Allen that the United States must accord their 
policy in this region with that of the British. British policy could not in any case 
be adapted. It was fixed at certain points by treaty obligations; Britain had forces 
in the region and vital oil interests. British interests and responsibilities were 
known and had remained unchanged for years. Britain’s interests could be 
undermined and Britain’s influence destroyed but that was not in United States 
interests. At present, especially through United States support of King Saud, 
much harm was being done. Britain could not back United States policy in the 
Middle East and indeed it was hard to see what United States policy amounted to; 
but unless the United States came round to backing the British, the President saw 
no possibility of an early improvement in the general Middle East situation. 

4. With regard to Egypt, it was not a question of a commercial barter of 
cotton in exchange for military equipment from Russia. This was merely 
superficial. Realities were very much deeper. He claimed to have good 
information from Egypt, and he himself personally read the Egyptian press, and 
he assured me that Egypt was to-day 100 per cent. anti-West and nearly 
100 per cent. pro-Soviet. His information was that the order had gone forth 
from the Egyptian censorship not to attack Communism and not to favour Western 
policies. Admittedly this was negative but it could be turned to a positive 
overnight. 

5. Turning back for a moment to the problem of King Saud, the President 
said it was up to the United States to find ways and means of neutralising this 
money. Failing this the only solution was a change in the regime. 


When 1 asked whether 


the President did not fear that any such move might cause more trouble than 
it cured and that, for example, the Egyptians might intervene, that the Israelis 
might object and make a move, and that the Security Council might have to act 
also, the President replied that he did not fear an Egyptian military move. He 
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thought Nasser would not risk a set-back or expose Egypt to Israeli attack. The 
important thing was for Britain and the United States to agree about it. If they 
did, and stuck together and backed Iraq, he thought it a practical proposition. 
He thought the result might be that Nasser would slide further away from the 
West, but in the President’s opinion Nasser would do this anyway. He had no 
confidence in Nasser’s good intentions in regard to the West. 

6. With regard to the Jordan situation, he said that he himself was involved 
because he had urged King Hussein to join the Pact. He had, in fact, at the request 
of Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires, sent a message to King Hussein when 
General Templer was in Amman. But when he was discussing the matter with 
King Hussein he did not think of enquiring about the internal situation in Jordan. 
He assumed that the King and, for that matter, we would be well informed about 
that and would not risk a move that seemed likely to provoke a violent popular 
outburst. Surely our Intelligence must have been at fault there? Anyway, taking 
the situation as it now stood, he thought the only thing was for the Arab Legion 
to assert itself firmly provided it was loyal, which he believed it to be. If it could 
be relied on (and the President said this two or three times) it should be used 
without hesitation to restore and maintain public order and to re-establish the 
authority of the King. This task should be left to the Legion and to the Legion 
alone, without outside interference. The President thought that Iraqi military 
intervention at the present stage would be a grave blunder unless there were no 
possibility of holding the line without it. If King Hussein asked for it, that was 
another matter; but even so, it should be made clear to him that he should not ask 
for it so long as there was the slightest chance of holding the line without it. This 
was always assuming that the Arab Legion remained loyal. If it did not, said the 
President, the position was lost already. In that case it would be fatal to call 
in the Iraqi Army because there would be fighting between the two and the result 
would be a far worse situation than anything we had seen so far. What he had said 
of the Iraqi Army applied still more strongly to British military intervention. He 
would very strongly advise against that. If, however, the Israelis should react 
and take advantage of the present disturbed situation by military attack, the 
President thought it of the highest importance that both Iraqi and British troops 
should come into Jordan as swiftly as possible. Generally speaking, he thought 
we should make it clear that there was no question of forcing anyone to join the 
Pact and that on the contrary Britain was determined to “ reinforce ” the Arab 
Legion and to give Jordan economic aid without making these things conditional 
upon Jordan’s joining the Pact. If such aid and reinforcement were now given 
speedily, voluntarily and unconditionally, the result would be well worth while. 

7. Palestine .—The present ills in Jordan were the direct result of the unsolved 
Palestine conflict. It was clear that the 700,000 refugees in Jordan had become a 
very great danger not only to Jordan and the Arab world but also to the West and 
its interests. For this reason alone, namely the necessity to disperse the refugees 
and absorb them in a healthy society, the President put the need for a Palestine 
settlement top on his list of priorities. He thought that meanwhile we should 
reserve our opinion about Nasser. He personally, as already stated, had little 
confidence in him, but he thought that if in the light of a Palestine settlement 
Nasser seemed to be an asset, so much the better. 

8. In conclusion, the President said that he was quite convinced that unless 
the Palestine problem could be settled, Saudi money neutralised, British and United 
States Middle East policy co-ordinated for all to see and Egyptian hostile influence 
checked or changed, within the next five years Western influence generally in the 
whole region would vanish. That was what he was going to tell Lord Stansgate 
and Mr. Robens when he saw them later in the day. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives in 
Amman, Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Jedda and Washington and to the 
Political Representative with the Middle East Forces in Nicosia. 


I have, &c. 


THIS IS A COPY 

the original has been 

CLOSED UNTIL 


E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 
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No. 2 


.UNDER FQI 

EXEMPTION No MCO.Q£). 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON JANUARY 17, 1956 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to Sir Gladwyn Jebb {Paris) 


(No. 33. Confidential) 
Sir, 


January 17, 1956 


The French Ambassador called on me to-day at his own request and left with 
1 me the enclosed aide-memoire on the Middle East. 

2. The Ambassador began by casting doubts on the value of the Bagdad Pact 
and said he hoped we did not intend to press for any new accessions at present. I 
reminded the Ambassador that the Bagdad Pact was not a Western creation. It 
had grown spontaneously from the pact between Turkey and Pakistan and the 
desire of Iraq to replace her treaty with the United Kingdom by a multilateral 

i arrangement. 

3. The Ambassador went on to say that the French Government were 
I particularly interested in developing economic co-operation with the countries 

of the Middle East as a means of keeping them out of Soviet hands. They thought 
such co-operation should cover the whole area and must therefore be outside the 
Bagdad Pact. They had no ideas at present what form it might take, but had 
thought of basing it on the Lebanon. I said that we had no intention of channelling 
all our aid to the Middle East through the Bagdad Pact since we realised that 
that would be unacceptable to non-member countries. We, too, had been thinking 
vaguely about the possibility of a Colombo Plan for the Middle East, but we were 
not sure whether this was the right moment for launching such an idea. 


4. 


Although they might not be in collusion with the 
Communists, the Saudis were opening the way to them in the whole Middle East. • 
The Ambassador agreed and thought that the French might be able to say 
something to the United States Government on this point. The latter seemed very 
shy of taking any action possibly because their Base Agreement with Saudi Arabia 
was nearly at an end. He proposed to raise this question with the French 
Government when he visited Paris shortly. 

5. I mentioned the Arab/Israel dispute and said that I could add nothing 
to what the Prime Minister had said in his Guildhall speech on November 9. I 
was afraid that the Johnstone Plan was now unlikely to make progress except as 

I part of a general settlement. M. Chauvel said that his Government were just as 
interested in a settlement as we were. They had heard from Washington and 
Tel Aviv of a proposal to meet the Egyptian requirement for a land-link with 
Jordan by means of two converging triangles which would meet in the Negev. 

I said we had no definite plans in mind; but we did know that Egypt attached 
cardinal importance to a land-link with Jordan. 

6. The Ambassador said that M. Roux, the Director of the African and 
Levant Department, of the Quai d’Orsay, was coming over here early next week 
to see Mr. Shuckburgh on the latter's return from Washington. It was important 
to maintain close consultation. The French Government hoped to be kept 
informed, perhaps through our respective Ambassadors, of developments during 
the Prime Minister’s and my forthcoming visit to Washington. In particular, they 
expected to be consulted if there was any question of the Americans and ourselves 

1 reaching decisions which might imply a change in the policy of the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950. I said that I knew of no intention to make such changes. 

I was sure that the French Government would be consulted if the topic arose. 

7. The Ambassador concluded by producing an idea of his own for the 
l establishment of an informal tripartite group which might perhaps meet here in 

London to discuss Middle East affairs. I said I should want to think about the 


suggestion. 
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8. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Cairo. Amman, Tel Aviv, Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, Ankara, Washington 
and Tehran, and to the Commonwealth Relations Office for transmission to the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner in Karachi. 

T am, &c. 

SELWYN LLOYD. 

Enclosure 

TRES CONFIDENTIEL 

AJDE-MEMOIRE 

La situation au Moyen Orient devient de jour en jour plus preoccupaute. 
L’aggravation des rivalites entre pays arabes, les intrigues qui se developpent d une 
capitale a 1’autre, la tension croissante entre Israel et ses voisins, le succ&s avec 
lequel se poursuivent les manoeuvres sovietiques, le terrain favorable qu'elles ont 
trouve notamment en Egypte, les hesitations du Colonel Nasser entre l'Occident 
et l’Orient, autant d’elements qui, conjugu& avec l’exaitation du nationalisme arabe 
et de la mystique islamique, ont contribue a creer une situation extremement 
dangereuse. 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais a des motifs particulars de s’en inquieter, ayant 
dans cette region des interets anciens et traditionnels, en Syrie et au Liban 
notamment; il ne peut que redouter tout ebranlement qui remet en cause I’equilibre 
du monde arabe. Signataire de la declaration tripartite de 1950, il a de ce fait, 
des responsabilites qui lui sont communes avec le Gouvernement americain et le 
Gouvernement britannique. Le fait enfin que tous les evenements qui se deroulent 
dans le monde arabe sont susceptibles d’avoir de graves contre coups dans l’Afrique 
fran?aise, lui interdit de s’en desinteresser. Autant de raisons pour lesquelles il 
croit de son devoir d’attirer t’attention du Gouvernement britannique sur des 
probl&mes qui lui paraissent appeler d’urgence un examen concert^. 

Le Gouvernement britannique sail avec quel interet ont ete accueillies a Paris 
toutes suggestions relatives h ^organisation au Moyen Orient de la defense du 
* monde libre; il sait aussi que lorsque fut lance le projet qui a abouti au pacte de 
Bagdad, le Gouvernement fran?ais, qui n’avait pas et£ consult^ au prealable, n’a 
pas laisse Londres et Washington dans I’ignorance des doutes trfcs serieux que 
provoquaient de sa part les plans envisages. 

Quoiqu’il en soit a cet egard, la situation se presente dans des conditions toutes 
differentes: la menace h laquelle le monde libre doit faire face est beaucoup moins 
militaire qu’^conomique et politique. Ce n’est pas un argument pour que les 
puissances qui y ont accede se retirent du pacte de Bagdad, mais c’est une raison 
pour ne pas poursuivre l’extension du systeme, la preuve etant faite des inquietudes 
et des reactions que suscite dans la majority des pays arabes, pareille perspective., 
Chercher aujourd’hui a cftendre le systeme de Bagdad sur le plan militaire et 
politique,' ce serait faire naitre de nouvelles dissensions et de nouvelles subversions; 
ce serait de plus, encourager le neutralisme; ce serait, enfin, accroitre la tension 
entre l’Egypte les Puissances occidentales. 

Quelaue reserve que l’on puisse faire sur le regime etabli aujourd’hui au Caire, 
on a le devoir de constater que, pour toutes sortes de raisons, l’Egypte jouit 
actuellement dans le monde islamique d’un prestige que n’y possede aucun autre 
pays arabe. Pares qu’il a pu mesurer cette autorite, parce qu’il a pu decker 
I’influence ^gyptienne dans les troubles d’Afrique du Nord, le Gouvernement 
franfais s’est vu dans la necessite d’accomplir, au cours de ces derniers mois, un 
effort partiellement couronnd de succfcs pour ameliorer des relations qui, entre 
Paris et Le Caire, tendaient a se deteriorer facheusement. 

Meme si 1’on estime que, a 1’heure de la guerre atomique, l’importance 
stratdgique de I’isthme et du Canal de Suez a diminu£, il reste qu’en temps de paix, 
par sa situation au carrefour de 1’Afrique et de l’Asie, a la crois^e des routes 
maritimes entre 1’Orient et l’Occident, l’Egypte demeure un centre remarquable de 
diffusion et d’influence dans tout le monde arabe et dans le Moghreb africain 
particulterement. Au surplus, en ces temps de guerre froide, rien ne serait plus 
dangereux que de laisser I’influence sovietique s’implanter durablement au CaTre: 
c’est l’ensemble de l’Afrique islamique, arabe ou noire, qbi peut etre mine en 
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partant de cette position. Rien ne doit done etre neglige pour retenir TEgypte sur la 
pente qui l'incline dangereusement, par le detour du neutralisme, vers les Puissances 
du bloc afro-asiatique et vers une politique anti-occidentale. 

Dans pareille situation, les movens les plus efficaces a opposer a la pression 
sovietique doivent—et e’est notre conviction—etre recherches sur le plan 
economique. Certes, des considerations de cet ordre ne suffisent pas toujours a 
contrebalancer Taction des elements passionnels que nationalisme et mystique 
islamique peuvent degager en commun. II reste que Tetablissement d’un programme 
economique d’aide mutuelle pour la mise en'valeur des pays du Moyen Orient, a 
condition de ne pas se placer dans le cadre du pacte de Bagdad, constituerait le 
moyen le plus efficace de faire prendre conscience aux pays en cause de leur 
solidarity avec l’Occident et de les detourner de la tentation de s’adresser a 
l’U.R.S.S. et a ses satellites. 

C’est done vers une etude approfondie des idees mises en avant par le Secretaire 
d’Etat britannique aux Affaires Etrangeres lors de la recente reunion de Bagdad 
que le Gouvernement frangais souhaiferait voir s’orienter les efforts occidentaux 
auxquels il serait heureux d’etre associe. Les initiatives prises par les Gouverne- 
ments britannique et americain dans l’affaire du barrage d’Assouan ont retenu a 
cet egard la toute particulars attention du Gouvernement francais, qui souhaiterait 
que les problemes qui se posent a ce sujet continuent a faire Tobjet d’echanges de 
vues tenant compte des interets legitimes des puissances en cause. D'une maniere 
generate. il lui apparait que. dans ce domaine. une identite de vues sur les objectifs 
generaux a atteindre ne sufHt pas, une methode de consultation est necessaire. qui 
permette une plus complete harmonisation de la politique des Gouvernements 
respectifs. 

Il va de soi qu’aussi iongtemps que le conflit israeloarabe demeurera au degre 
de tension ou il est parvenu, la situation au Moyen-Orient restera singulierement 
dangereuse. La recherche des modalites qui permettraient de regler pacifiquement 
ce conflit est sans doute, a l’heure presente, la necessite la plus imperieuse qui 
s’impose aux Puissances signataires de la declaration tripartite. 

Le Gouvernement francais serait, a cet egard, heureux d’associer ses effort a 
ceux qui sont deja ou qui pourraient etre entre pris par le Gouvernement de 
Londres en vue d’amener les Gouvernements arabes et celui de Tel Aviv a conclure 
une paix durable; il a etudie avec un vif interet les propositions contenues dans le 
discours de M. Foster Dulles du 20 Aout 1955 pour servir de base a des pourparlers 
de paix entre Israel et les Etats arabes; il en a apprecie le caractere a la fois 
constructif et prudent, et serait prepare a user du credit dont il jouit, soit a Tel Aviv, 
soit dans plusieurs capitales arabes ou les evenements d’Afrique du Nord ne Pont 
pas altere, pour recommander leur prise en consideration. 

Avec le meme soin, et dans le meme souci d’objectivite, le Gouvernement 
frangais a examine les vues developpees dans le discours prononce le neuf 
Novembre par Sir Anthony Eden. S’il a ete amene a faire quelques reserves sur 
les chances de succes et meme sur Topportunite de certaines suggestions ernises par 
le Premier Ministre britannique, particulierement en ce qui concerne les concessions 
territoriales qui seraient demandees a Israel sans contrepartie du meme ordre, il 
n’en serait pas moins favorable au principe d’une mediation occidentals. It est 
done pret eventuellenient a tout eehange de vues avec Londres et Washington 
tendant a aboutir a l’etablissement de propositions concretes et soianeusement 
etudiees que les signataires de la declaration tripartite de 1950 s’emploieraient 
ensuite de concert a faire admettre par les parties en presence. La conclusion d’un 
arrangement israelo-arabe est une condition fondamentale du retour a la stability 
dans le Moyen-Orient. Mais un tel accord si evidemment conforme aux interets des 
Puissances occidentals, presuppose pour etre realisable que soient respectes les 
interets vitaux d’Israel. 

Au lendemain du voyage que viennent de faire aux Indes. en Birmanie et en 
Afghanistan, Bulganine et Khrouchtchev, les Puissances occidentales n’ont le droit 
de nourrir aucune illusion sur l’intensite de Taction diplomatique et de Teffort 
economique que 1’U.R.S.S. s’apprete a developper au Moyen Orient au service de sa 
politique et en exploitant les possibility qu’a fait apparaitre la conference de 
Bandung. Ce n’est que par une action inurement reflechie et etroitement concertee 
que les Puissances occidentales peuvent resister a une entreprise d’aussi erande 
envergure. Cette conviction a inspire au Gouvernement frangais I’etablissement du 
present memorandum avec le vit espoir que les vues qui v sont exDOsees 
rencontreront Tassentiment de ses allies de Londres et de Washington. 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE BAGDAD PACT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

Sir Michael Wright to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received January 24) 


Bagdad, 

January 18, 1956. 


(No. 20 E. Confidential) 
Sir, 


I have the honour to submit the following report on the First Session of the 
Economic Committee of the Bagdad Pact which was held in Bagdad on the 10th and 
11th of January. The Minister of State at the Board of Trade as leader of the 
United Kingdom delegation is making his own report to you separately. 

2. Under the terms of reference approved by the Ministerial Council, the 
Economic Committee was created with the task of studying and reporting to the 
Council on measures of economic co-operation designed to help and strengthen 
the joint economic and financial resources of the member States of the Bagdad 
Pact. In view of the importance attached by member Governments to this side 
of the Pact's work, the Council of Deputies recommended that the inaugural session 
of the Economic Committee should be held at Ministerial or junior Ministerial 
level, and that, in order to prepare the ground for discussion by Ministers of the 
wfide range of specialised subjects which was expected to be raised, the Ministerial 
meeting should be preceded by a meeting of experts. In the event, only two 
delegations were led at Ministerial level, the United Kingdom being represented 
by the Right Honourable A. R. W. Low, Minister of State at the Board of Trade, 
and Iraq by Nadim A1 Pachachi, Minister of Economics. Iran was represented by 
Abul Hassan Ebtehaj, managing director of the Iranian Planning Organisation, 
Pakistan by Said Hasan, Secretary to the Government of Pakistan in the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, and Turkey (nominally) by their Ambassador in Bagdad. The 
United States were represented as observers at the meetings both of experts and of 
the committee proper. 

3. When the experts met on the 6th of January, they were presented by the 
Council of Deputies with a list of general subjects approved by the Council, in the 
light of the intentions of each member country as then known, as the basis of the 
draft agenda for the Committee proper. The Council had suggested that the 
Committee should aim at setting on foot not only a long-term programme for 
study and eventual action, but also a short-term programme comprising at least 
a few immediate measures to produce early and visible results. They had further 
suggested that, once the experts had agreed on the draft agenda, they should 
divide into working parties to discuss and, if possible, prepare draft resolutions 
on each item on the agenda which should form the basis for discussion by the 
Committee. These suggestions, together with a more detailed memorandum on 
similar lines prepared by the United Kingdom delegation, were accepted by the 
experts as the basis for their work, and by the 9th of January they had, under the 
intelligent chairmanship of M. Taha Carim (Turkey), not only drawn up a nineteen- 
point agenda but had also reached agreement on twenty draft resolutions covering 
each special item and recommending future action. 

4. The main task of the Committee on the 10th and 11th of January was 
therefore to ensure that these resolutions were so framed that, if approved by the 
Council and by Governments, they would lead to practical follow-up action within 
the limits of probable resources. The contribution of the United Kingdom 
delegation to this task was necessarily empirical. They were not authorised to 
make any offer of financial assistance towards the development of the region as 
a whole, but they could offer what the United Kingdom were most qualified to give, 
namely, technical aid and assistance. Mr. Low s aim was thus to secure the 
adoption by the Committee of recommendations that practical studies be under¬ 
taken in the various fields under discussion, in order to obtain a detailed estimate 
of the requirements of member countries for technical aid, and to provide Her 
Majesty's Government with an appropriate basis for discussion of the nature and 
extent of their future contribution to the Economic Committee’s work. 
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5. The resolutions adopted by the Committee, of which I enclose copies,* 
largely follow this pattern. As will be seen from the summary of their provisions, 
which I attach as Annex “ A ” to this despatch,* it is recommended that special 
studies be carried out on a number of subjects of common interest, and that the 
following sub-committees or working parties be formed to undertake this work 
and report to the Economic Committee: — 

(a) Trade relations between member countries. 

( b ) Communications. 

(c) Health and sanitation. 

(d) Pest control. 

( e) Co-operation in agricultural planning. 

(/) Animal diseases and animal husbandry. 

(g) Atomic energy. 

(h) Education and the interchange between member countries of technical 

staff. 

I also attach at Annex “ B ”* the timetable suggested by the Secretary-General for 
the convening of these sub-committees and the submission of their reports. 

6. From the political point of view, the most important United Kingdom 
contribution to these proceedings was the offer of technical assistance in setting up 
a centre in Bagdad for training in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. This offer 
was well received by all delegations, and the delegation of Iraq undertook that 
their Government would provide the necessary buildings and facilities. The 
delegation of Pakistan attempted to secure that a nuclear reactor for training 
purposes be provided at the centre immediately; but with the assistance of the 
Iraqi delegation this was prevented and the relevant resolution provides that the 
reactor be supplied only in accordance with an appropriate training programme. 
A working party is to be established to concert the necessary arrangements. 

7. In the discussion of the resolution on joint projects, the Pakistani dele¬ 
gation showed anxiety lest member Governments be prevented, by any special 
machinery set up under Bagdad Pact auspices, from continuing to negotiate direct 
with friendly Governments or international agencies for technical and financial 
aid for major projects of capital development. They pointed out that the success 
of the Colombo Plan was largely due to the absence of such machinery. The 
resolution finally approved therefore makes clear that the right of member 
Governments to seek the support of the Bagdad Pact for assistance for such joint 
projects is permissive, not mandatory. 

8. The delegation of Iraq showed themselves sensitive to the suggestion that 
the terms of reference of the proposed sub-committee on communications should 
mention the possibility of a regional road linking the area to the Mediterranean. 
After considerable discussion the Iraqi delegate declared that his Government 
would have to oppose the suggestion that the sub-committee should even study 
the possibility of making a survey for such a road. Iraq could not without 
embarrassment, he maintained, discuss this question in the absence of Lebanon 
and Syria. This was the only occasion when Iraq’s preoccupation with her Arab 
neighbours seriously hampered her contribution to the work of the Committee. 

9. Some attempts were made by the delegations of Turkey and Pakistan to 
introduce the question of financial assistance. Both delegations stressed, with one 
eye on the United States observers, that the financial resources immediately 
available in the area were insufficient to enable necessary development projects to 
be carried through successfully. The Turkish delegation in particular pressed for 
a statement in the final communique that economic aid from friendly countries 
outside the Pact was necessary. In the event the communique (of which I enclose 
a copy) merely refers to the importance of co-operation with other countries and 
to the appreciation felt by member States of the Pact for the technical and financial 
assistance already received from friendly countries and international organisations. 

10. It remains to be seen how long this position can be held. Iraq and Iran 
may for some time side with us in wishing to avoid discussion of financial aid to 
the Pact since this might place them, as oil-producing countries, in the position of 

* Not printed 
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givers rather than receivers. But the needs of Turkey and Pakistan are great; 
and sooner or later the question is bound to be raised in the Economic Committee 
whether we and the United States intend to help our friends in the Bagdad Pact 
financially more than we are prepared to help Middle East countries, such as 
Egypt, who remain outside it and adopt a neutralist policy. 

11. That we were able to avoid a show-down on this question during the 
present session of the Economic Committee was, I suspect, due to the relative lack 
of preparation by all delegations. In plenary session delegates could do no more 
than try to obtain a clear idea of the nature and scope of the contribution each 
Government was thinking of making to the economic side of the Bagdad Pact and 
the benefits each hoped to derive from it: without knowing this, no one wished 
to thump the table. In the frank discussion to which this approach gave rise, a 
remarkably friendly atmosphere was created and no delegation pursued any 
awkward point with embarrassing persistence. M. Ebtehaj paid a just tribute to 
the assistance he was given as chairman in securing this happy result by the 
constructive and tactful interventions of the Minister of State. 

12. We now have this clearer idea of what members expect from the 
Economic Committee; the success of its future work will in large measure depend 
on the expert contribution which we ourselves can make to it and the care with 
which it is planned. 

13. The Committee have recommended that it should hold its next meeting 
in Tehran in early April, so that a report on its work up to that date may be made 
to the meeting of the Ministerial Council to be held in Tehran about the 15th of 
April. It is recommended that this meeting be again preceded by a meeting of 
experts, and that as many of the technical sub-committees and working groups as 
possible should have by then submitted reports on their studies. 

14. The work of these sub-committees and working groups will be dependent 
not only on a special effort by member Governments to make the necessary experts 
available when called for, but also on the ability of the Secretariat to service these 
sub-committees’ work. On these and other implications of the Economic 
Committee's recommendations I shall be reporting separately when they have been 
examined by the Council of Deputies and the Secretary-General. 

15. I am sending a copy of this despatch with its enclosures to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Amman, Ankara, Cairo, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Jedda, Tehran, 
Washington, Paris and Beirut, to the Political Resident, Bahrain, to the Head of 
the Development Division, Beirut, to the United Kingdom High Commissioner, 
Karachi, and to the Head of the Political Office with the Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

M. WRIGHT 


Enclosure 

Council of the Bagdad Pact Economic Committee 
Final Communique 

The first session of the Economic Committee of the Bagdad Pact was held 
in Bagdad on the 10th and 11th January, 1956. Mr. Abul Hassan Ebtehaj of Iran 
was elected as chairman. 

2. In their opening speeches, the leaders of the delegations emphasised the 
vital importance which their Governments attached to the economic side of the 
Bagdad Pact. 

3. The member countries in the Middle East represented a substantial part 
of the Moslem world and had themselves, in addition to considerable private 
investment, already embarked upon development plans upon which their Govern¬ 
ments alone were spending at an average rate of over £350 million a year. By 
increasing the efficiency of this development, through co-operation, the sharing of 
technical knowledge, and the improvement of technical education, the Economic 
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Committee could make an invaluable contribution to the raising of the standard 
of living in this important sector of the free world and thereby help towards the 
stability and peace of the world as a whole. 

4. The United States observer expressed the deep interest of his Government 
in the economic aims of the Bagdad Pact. 

5. In order to secure joint consideration of the economic problems affecting 
the area, the Committee recommended that special studies should be made by 
working parties of the Committee in a number of fields including trade relations, 
communications, agriculture and land use, joint development projects, technical 
education and training, health and other matters, on the basis of which 
Governments could take early and practical action. 

6. In addition to these studies, it was agreed to propose to the Council of the 
Bagdad Pact the establishment, with United Kingdom assistance, of an atomic 
energy training centre at Bagdad for the benefit of ail member countries. 

7. It was also agreed that the Committee should be supplied with information 
of the development plans of member countries as a means of pooling the experience 
and knowledge of each of the member countries for the benefit of all. 

8. Delegates expressed the determination of their countries to continue their 
own efforts to achieve their economic objectives. They emphasised the value of 
economic co-operation with each other within the Pact. They emphasised also 
the importance of co-operation with other friendly countries, and noted with warm 
appreciation the technical and financial assistance made available to the individual 
member countries by friendly countries and international agencies. 

9. The Committee decided to hold its next meeting in April 1956 in Tehran. 


Bagdad, 

January 11, 1956. 
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INTEREST OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Allen to Mr. Sehvyn Lloyd. (Received February 21) 


(No. 62. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Bonn, 

February 18, 1956. 


At a time when the Middle East is giving concern to the Chancelleries of 
Europe and North America, Bonn is no exception. Several senior German officials 
have recently suggested to members of my staff and myself that the Federal 
Government would welcome the opportunity to enter into close consultation with 
the Western Powers about policy in that area. The Foreign Minister himself has 
spoken of a “ new initiative ” in terms that would not exclude the possibility of 
action in the under-developed countries of Asia and the Near East, and the 
Chancellor is known to have expressed the view that Germany has great 
opportunities and a real part to play in the Near East. Representatives of big 
business have also, in conversation, floated the idea of a new “ Marshall Plan ” 
for the Middle East and other parts of Asia and this idea has also been canvassed in 
the press, notably in a paper, the Deutsche Zeitung, closely associated with German 
industry. In the comment surrounding your recent meeting in Washington, there 
was at first eagerness, and later satisfaction, to see France associated with the talks 
in the Middle East—the inference being that, in an era of European integration, 
if France was in, Germany could not be far outside. 

2. It is fairly clear from the persistent hints which we are receiving on this 
subject—and which I see from Sir C. Steel's reports to you are also being dropped 
by the German delegation to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation—that they 
reflect a new line of policy on the part of the Federal Government and that they 
may soon lead to a more formal demarche. It has not yet been possible to extract 
from our German interlocutors any very precise ideas on this subject—and it seems 
most likely that precise ideas do not yet exist; but the general pattern of their 
thought seems to be that Western economic policies in the area should be 
co-ordinated to serve common Western political ends. Many of their ideas in this 
line are founded on ignorance of what has already been achieved by the West, 
in institutions such as the Colombo Plan. However, although one can detect an 
element of commercial opportunism in this attitude it is satisfactory that the 
Germans should be ready to conduct their relations with countries outside Europe 
as members of the Western club, rather than on a basis of national competition. 
As Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar reported in his despatch No. 45 of the 4th of 
February, the German Vice-Chancellor’s recent visit to India was an encouraging 
example of this new outlook. 

3. German interest in the Middle East can perhaps be described under three 
headings—political, economic and cultural. Germany's revived interest in the 
area is in part sentimental in origin: the Middle East is one of the areas of the 
world in which the Germans have been traditionally interested, and it is natural 
that, now that they are sovereign again, they should begin to look in this direction. 
In addition, it is true that political interest in the Middle East in particular has 
everywhere been stimulated by Russia’s intervention there. The Germans see 
themselves in the front line against Russia in Europe, and thus they see all the 
more sharply the need to block any outflanking movement in the Middle East. 
Moreover, as they are naturally pre-occupied above all other problems by the 
division of their country, they are apprehensive that Russian progress in the Middle 
East will also introduce the ‘’German Democratic Republic” (DDR) there; and 
thev have been quick to react to recent signs that the D.D.R. might obtain some 
recognition from Egypt and the Sudan. Thus, to some extent they see the new 
“ Eastern question ” as an exercise in containment. German officials concerned 
with the area feel strongly the need to find some new rallying cry which could 
unite the Middle East in resistance to the infiltration of Communism. This search 
for a positive Western ideology is of course not confined to the Middle East. But 
it seems to the Germans particularly urgent in a region divided by internecine 
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feuds—Jew against Arab, Hashemite against Egyptian and Saudi—and governed 
as olten as not by politicians with an eye to the main chance, who offer an easy 
target to Russian aims to defeat them in detail. 

4. The first task, the Germans agree, is to solve the Arab-Israeli conflict 
(although they admit that development of their own relations with Israel is 
hampered by fears of an Arab boycott, nearly provoked once already by the 
German Reparations Agreement with Israel); and officials have expressed the 
hope that the consultations following on the Washington meeting will result in 
a new Tripartite Declaration, indicating beyond doubt that any'resort to force 
will be suppressed if necessary by force of Western arms. In this connection they 
are ready to admit the value of the British base in Cyprus. But they are much 
more sceptical about the Bagdad Pact. While they advocate the importance of 
bringing the peoples of the Middle East to see that their interests lie in collaboration 
with the West, and while they admit the need for an organisation to give 
this collaboration visible shape, "they seem doubtful whether the Bagdad Pact will 
meet the case. They say that the Bagdad Pact has become a divisive force in 
the region and has also, rightly or wrongly, become associated with Arab minds 
with softness towards Israel; moreover, as I have said, they attach importance 
to la presence frcmgaise in the area and thus reflect French suspicions of the Pact. 
(They are also. I suspect, watching carefully the attitude of the United States 
Government towards it.) At the official level, they suggest that the Pact should 
be played down for the present in order to give passions in the area time to cool; 
they have, however, expressed interest in its economic organisation. 

5. German economic policy in the area probably has two guiding motives— 
to build up Germany's own share of the trade and to thwart Russian economic 
penetration. I attach as an annexe to this despatch figures for German trade with 
Middle Eastern countries (except Israel) in 1954 and the first eleven months of 1955. 
From this you will see that the total amount is already respectable even in 
comparison with our own trade there. German imports from the Middle East 
(a very high proportion of which is oil) are higher than exports and rising rather 
more quickly. Moreover, while German and British imports for the area in the 
first eleven months of 1955 were roughly equal, British exports in the same period 
were, at £93 million, more than double Germany’s exports. This in itself is spur 
enough to the competitive instincts of German "business. On top of this comes 
a growth in American exports to the area and, more disturbing still "to the Germans, 
the new Communist trade drive there. German officials are far from regarding the 
Soviet offer of help over the High Aswan Dam as mere bluff: and their own recent 
negotiations with Egypt have shown them the advantage which State trading 
organisations have over their own free market economy, in their ability, for 
example, to contract for guaranteed purchases from a single-commodity economy. 

6. The Germans have nevertheless worked very hard to establish themselves 
in Middle Eastern markets, particularly in Iraq, which is attractive by reason of its 
comparative political stability, the big development contracts arising from its oil 
wealth and the ease of payments and transfers due to its membership of the 
sterling area. German products are also being shipped in increasing quantities to 
Jordan and opportunities for investment are closely watched, e.g., in Syria and 
the Yemen. German business has no doubt had help from the German diplomatic 
missions in the area—indeed, one has the general impression that German 
diplomacy and German commercial interests work in much closer partnership than 
the representatives of other Western countries, except perhaps the United States; 
but the Federal Government have on the whole managed to avoid requests from 
their exporters for long-term credit guarantees to Arab countries (claimed as 
necessary, for example, to offset the effect of the Israel Reparations Agreement). 
Unofficial advisers have also doubtless helped to promote German trade, such as 
the renegade Hentig in Saudi Arabia or the unofficial mission, now much reduced, 
in Egypt. German business men are also quick to take advantage of loopholes in 
the fiscal arrangements, for example, of the Lebanon, which offers attractive 
possibilities for transit trade to other countries in the area. 

7. This trade drive and the obstacles which it has encountered naturally 
give Germany an interest not only in the political stability of the Middle East, but 
also in co-operating to maintain Western economic predominance in the area. 
Indeed, the report in the Deutsche Zeitung to which I have already referred, claimed 
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that, although the idea of a new Marshall Plan originated in the Foreign Ministry, 
the support of the Ministers of Finance and Economics had already been won 
for it. Although in practice it is not at all clear how funds for this purpose could 
be extracted from the public purse or from private resources, the same report 
suggested that the plan would take the form of German purchase of raw materials 
of lower quality from the area. Germany certainly has much to contribute to the 
area, and 1 feel sure that great advantage lies in encouraging German investment 
in common projects, which will not only obviate the need for us to engage in 
uneconomic competition ( e.g ., in tendering for development contracts) but will also 
give the Germans a stronger stake in encouraging co-operation with the West. 
Moreover, if the Germans are going to be difficult about contributing to the cost 
of Western defence in Europe, we may be able to find ways and means of inducing 
them to make at least an indirect contribution to our burdens elsewhere in the 
world. 1 am not in a position to comment usefully on the suggestion advanced 
by Sir C. Steel that this should be done in part by giving Germany a share in 
Middle East oil. But quite apart from the reactions of the oil companies, when 
a surplus of oil production may already not be far off, I should have thought there 
were drawbacks in introducing yet another skein into the tangled oil politics of 
the Middle East. 

8. As part of their contribution to political stability, the Germans already 
have in mind to increase their cultural efforts in the region. They are well aware 
of the political risk of the “ frustrated effendi,” half-educated in the arts or the 
law but unable to find employment suited to his self-esteem, which thus tends to 
find expression in subversive agitation. The Federal Government are therefore 
considering the possibility of encouraging the establishment by private interests of 
technical schools, with the object of giving the would-be intelligentsia of the Middle 
East a practical education which would fit them for useful employment and help 
to increase the area's earning capacity. Such schools would have the support of 
German diplomatic missions" but the Federal Government would apparently have 
no direct financial interest. A German school existed before the yvar in Palestine, 
and I understand that the Government are now thinking of starting such schools 
in the Lebanon, Israel and Jordan. This would be a costly undertaking but is in 
line with the traditional German policy of spreading Kultar; indeed, the Bundestag 
Committee concerned has recently recommended an increase in the Foreign 
Ministry’s cultural budget from DM.800,000 to DM. 1,300,000. In any case, if 
German ventures of this kind ever come to anything, it would surely be desirable 
that they should be co-ordinated with our own efforts in this field. 

9. In general, if the Germans are now looking for new opportunities of 
making their"influence felt outside Europe and are apparently anxious to co-operate 
with the other Western Powers in the Middle East, I think we should do well to 
meet these advances half-way. Indeed, I think it would be a pity if the Germans 
were to take all the initiative in any new enterprise on the lines of a Marshall Plan 
for the Middle East or to take most of the credit for it. I hope, therefore, that you 
will shortly be able to instruct me to make some positive reply to the tentative 
German advances which we have already received on this matter. I see from 
Sir C. Steel's reports that the idea of a “ holding company” has been suggested; 

I have not seen details of this proposal and should be grateful to know more if you 
wish it pursued. In my view it would be very useful if we could shortly propose 
to the Germans conversations at the official level, perhaps in London, about the 
Middle East. If these were to be exclusively Anglo-German conversations they 
could perhaps be held within the framework of the proposed Anglo-German 
Economic Committee. Such conversations might, however, provide a basis which 
could in due course lead to quadripartite conversations between United States. 
French, German and British officials, following on the current tripartite 
consultations in Washington. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington, Paris, Moscow, Cairo and Bagdad and to the Permanent United 
Kingdom Representative on the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Council at 
Paris. 

I have, &c. 

R. ALLEN. 
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Annex 


German Trade with Middle East Countries 
{excluding Israel) 


Imports from 

1954 

1955 

(U mths.) 

Exports to 

1954 

1955 

{11 mths.) 

Egypt . 

141-7 

125-8 

Egypt . 

196-2 

210-7 

Syria . 

89-1 

35-8 

Syria . 

85-3 

80-5 

Lebanon . 

3-7 

7-3 

Lebanon . 

58-4 

66-6 

Jordan . 

Neg. 

— 

Jordan . 

10-0 

20-8 

Saudi-Arabia 

236-0 

236-6 

Saudi-Arabia 

38-7 

41-5 

Iraq . 

183-2 

215-2 

Iraq . 

66-7 

75-6 

Yemen . 

— 

— 

Yemen . 

1-3 

0-2 

Sudan . 

46-2 

40-5 

Sudan . 

27-6 

16-2 

Totals 

699-9 

761-2 


484-2 

512-1 
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P 10133/3G No. 5 

ANGLO-AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

(No. 29 Intel. Confidential) February 23, 1956. 

Access to Middle Eastern oil is vital to the United Kingdom. To safeguard 
the supplies of oil to the West, and to deny the area and its essential communications 
to the Soviet Union, we need the friendship and co-operation of the Middle 
Eastern States. In seeking to retain that friendship we meet with two principal 
obstacles: the dispute between the Arab States and Israel, and Arab nationalism. 
The incursion of the Soviet Union into Middle Eastern affairs has aggravated both 
these difficulties. It is of the utmost importance that the United Kingdom and the 
United States should not only work closely together on Middle East policies, but 
be seen to be doing so. 

2. Middle East oil is of less strategic importance to the United States: though 
the United States Government recognise its vital importance to the United Kingdom 
and to Western Europe. The main United States preoccupation in the Middle 
East is the threat of Russian expansion into what President Eisenhower has publicly 
described as the most inadequately defended area, in proportion to its importance, 
in the free world. The United States Government consider that the threat of 
hydrogen bomb warfare is an adequate deterrent to actual military aggression; 
but they fear infiltration and subversion, especially in countries softened by 
neutralism or by economic difficulties. 

3. The Middle East was therefore the main subject of discussion when the 
Prime Minister and I visited Washington between January 30 and February 2 
for talks with President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. The joint views and 
objectives which emerged from this meeting are set out below. 

Soviet Tactics 

4. During 1955 the Soviet Union began seriously to compete with the 
Western Powers for influence in the Middle East. Her first objective is to eliminate 
Western influence, especially military bases. Her most effective card of entry 
has been the Czech-Egyptian arms deal, for which the tension between the Arab 
States and Israel provided an opening. She is likely to use three main methods in 
pressing the advantage: — 

(а) She will continue to exploit the Arab-Israel dispute in order to destroy 

Arab confidence in the West. 

(б) She will pose as the champion of the nationalist aspirations of the Arabs 

against the “ imperialist ” Western Powers, and encourage neutralism. 

(c) She will offer economic aid on generous terms for selected projects on 
which Arab States have set their hearts. 

The West must find means of parrying attacks on all these fronts. 

The Arab-lsrael Dispute 

5. Her Majesty’s Government and the United States Government are agreed 
that the conflict between the Arab States and Israel is the greatest single danger 
to the Western position in the Middle East. The first aim of our two Governments 
is therefore to work for a general settlement of the Palestine affair, by which means 
alone the danger can be removed; and efforts to this end continue. Such a 
settlement can only come from some compromise between the extreme positions 
the two sides have taken up to now. We are not wedded to any particular plan; 
but a settlement must obviously include agreement on frontiers, arrangements for 
the refugees, the end of the Arab blockade and agreement on the distribution and 
use of the waters of the Jordan. We do not underestimate the difficulties: our 
only hope of reconciling the positions of the two sides is that all negotiations should 
be carried through with the utmost secrecy. 

6. Meanwhile the danger of renewed hostilities between the Arab States and 
Israel has increased. Israef in particular, watching the growth of Arab strength, 
confidence, and determination to oust her from their midst, may be tempted to 
provoke a preventive war before the balance of power turns against her. Her 
Majesty’s Government and the United States Government have therefore discussed 
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the best means of maintaining the peace. They are ready to support any suggestions, 
such as an increase in the number of observers, that General Burns might make 
for improving the effectiveness of the Truce Supervision Organisation. But the 
strongest potential deterrent to aggression is the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 
which Her Majesty’s Government have often reaffirmed. If the signatories can 
convince both sides that they will undoubtedly take effective action against any 
party that violates the frontiers, the danger of war will recede. The communique 
issued at the end of the Washington talks ,gave notice to both sides that the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the United States were to 
discuss plans for such action. These discussions have begun in Washington. 

Arms 

7. Her Majesty’s Government intend to continue to make limited deliveries of 
arms to Israel and her Arab neighbours in accordance with the policy set out in 
the Tripartite Declaration. This is also the policy of the United States. At the 
moment, however, both countries have been making no releases to Israel as a 
result of the Lake Tiberias raid in December. The policy to be adopted with regards 
to further releases is now under review. In spite of the deliveries of Czech arms 
to Egypt, Her Majesty’s Government do not believe that there is at the present 
time any substantial disparity of strength between Israel and her neighbours, such 
as would justify the supply of large quantities of arms to Israel. In common with 
the United States Government, they believe also that the future and security of 
Israel cannot depend solely or mainly on military strength, but on the achievement 
of peace with her neighbours. 

Soviet Economic Penetration 

8. In the economic field the selective methods of the Soviet Union have for 
the time being forced the West on to the defensive. We have bid to pre-empt Soviet 
offers for the High Aswan Dam. But we cannot do this everywhere the Soviet 
Union chooses, for pre-emption both pauperises the West at no expense to the 
Soviets and shows the Arabs that blackmail and neutralism pay better dividends 
than association with the West. It would be illusory to think that we can exclude 
Soviet economic aid and commercial enterprise entirely from the Middle East. 
We, like them, must be selective. A joint Anglo-American study is to be undertaken 
of the problem of countering Soviet economic penetration in the Middle East. 

The Baghdad Pact 

9. Her Majesty’s Government attach great importance to the strengthening 
of the Baghdad Pact for its political and economic, no less than for its military, 
value. It is the only instrument yet devised to express and perpetuate free and 
equal co-operation against the Communist menace between the nations of the 
Middle East and the West. Her Majesty’s Government will promote economic 
co-operation between the members of the Pact and are providing technical 
assistance, which will, for example, include instruction in the application of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. They hope that this organisation will be a focus 
for military and economic co-operation in the Middle East. But they have no 
intention of pressing new Arab recruits for the Pact, and they do not expect that 
its membership will expand in the near future. Their aim is rather to develop the 
organisation as it stands and to make it as attractive as possible to the Arab States. 

10. The United States Government have informed Her Majesty's Government 
that whilst they do not exclude the possibility of joining the Baghdad Pact later, 
they cannot do so at present. They agree that other Arab States should not be 
pressed to join now. But the Pact has their full support, as was made clear in 
the Washington communique. Their association with its committees will continue; 
and Her Majesty’s Government, who urged the United States Government to 
express their support through further gifts of arms to Iraq and economic aid to 
Iran, understand that action along these lines is to be taken. 

Arab Nationalism and the Position of Egypt 

11. Egypt was recognised to be the most important Arab State: not only 
because of its size, position and cultural influence, but also because its Revolution 
has made it the champion of “ national revolutionary ” movements elsewhere in 
the Arab world. It has therefore become the principal target of Soviet efforts in 
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the Middle East. Egyptian ambitions and the Russian decision to exploit them 
have become a major problem for British policy in the area. 

12. Egypt opposed the Baghdad Pact, seeing in it a threat to her leadership 
of the Arab States. She has met the challenge by exploiting against the West the 
Arabs’ hatred of Israel and their resistance to anything which can be represented 
as “ imperialism Colonel Nasser now declares his willingness to accept the Pact 
as it stands, but will resist any attempt to bring in other Arab countries. Since 
Egypt’s influence in the Arab world cannot be ignored, it is the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in so far as it is compatible with their main objectives, 
to retain the friendship of the Egyptian Government. Together with the Americans 
we have offered to contribute to the High Aswan Dam; and we shall try to convince 
the Egyptians that our policies are not designed to isolate them or to cross their 
legitimate aspirations. We hope thus to reconcile Colonel Nasser to Nuri Said, 
and ultimately to the Baghdad Pact, and to reduce his hostility to our policies and 
stem the growth of Soviet influence in Egypt. We hope also to win his co-operation 
in the achievement of a Palestine settlement. 

Saudi Arabia and the Buraimi Dispute 

13. Saudi money is being used all over the Middle East, often in co-operation 
with Egypt, to frustrate the policies of the Western Powers. This problem was 
discussed in Washington but no solution was found. Her Majesty’s Government 
hoped that American pressure might induce King Saud to turn his energies and 
his money to the internal development of his country, but the United States 
Government did not consider this a practicable policy. Much of the money that 
the Saudis were misusing comes from advances by United States banks on the 
security of “ tax anticipation warrants ” which authorise the banks to collect from 
the Arabian-American Oil Company in due time the taxes payable by the Company 
to the Saudi Government. Aramco themselves are not directly concerned in these 
advances and the United States Government see no way of stopping them. 

14. The British special position in the Persian Gulf is an asset of great value 
both to the United Kingdom and to the West as a whole. It is our intention to 
maintain and strengthen it. The United States air base at Dharan and the Aramco 
oil concession are also valuable Western assets which should not lightly be put in 
jeopardy. It has been suggested that the Saudis, if exasperated by Western policies, 
might one day turn to Russia; but we do not believe this risk is at present serious. 

15. The United States Government have now generally accepted the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government that a return to arbitration over Buraimi is impossible 
and they realise that, if the Saudis appealed to the Security Council, Her Majesty’s 
Government could not accept any resolution recommending a resumption of 
arbitration or negotiations about anything other than minor rectifications of the 
frontier. But they pointed out that for the United States to do otherwise than vote 
for such a resolution would make them appear to be opposed to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. They therefore urged us to resume discussions with 
King Saud to prevent him appealing to the Security Council and promised United 
States support for our efforts. They hoped that we might also find some concession 
which would save the King’s face. Even if negotiations failed, the fact of our 
having revived them, particularly if we had offered a genuine concession, would 
strengthen our position (and lessen the Americans' embarrassment) if the matter 
eventually came before the Security Council. 

16. In fact the King has himself made an informal approach to Her Majesty’s 
Charge d'Affairs in Jedda, with a view to reopening discussions. An encouraging 
reply was sent proposing direct discussions “ to improve relations ”. The American 
Ambassador in Jedda was instructed to inform King Saud that in the view of the 
United States Government Saudi Arabia would be in a disadvantageous position 
if she took the matter to the Security Council while the prospect of direct talks was 
open. The King has replied welcoming our offer but seeking to make Saudi 
agreement conditional upon our undertaking to discuss Buraimi itself and 
evacuating the formerly disputed areas. Our reply is under consideration but we 
shall resist the Saudi attempt to propose prior conditions and we hope for United 
States support. In particular the Saudis are to be given no justification for inferring 
that we are prepared to discuss sovereignty over Buraimi. 

17. Except for paragraphs 8, 13, 15 and 16, and the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
sentences of paragraph 7, the foregoing may be drawn upon at your discretion for 
use in conversation. 
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No. 6 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON APRIL 6, 1956 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to Sir Gladwyn Jebb {Paris) 

Middle East 


Foreign Office, 

April 6, 1956. 


(No. 273. Secret) 
Sir, 


The French Ambassador also raised with me this morning the situation in 
the Middle East. He asked whether there was any foundation for recent articles 
in the British and American newspapers suggesting that the United Kingdom and 
United States were having a high level exchange of views on the subject. 

2. I told M. Chauvel that we had had some exchanges on the subject of 
the Bagdad Pact. During the Prime Minister's visit to Washington the Americans 
had pledged support and we were endeavouring to find out exactly what they 
were prepared to do. I said that I thought it was wrong to suggest that there was 
a fundamental difference of views on this subject. There was admittedly a 
difference of emphasis; we were inclined to attach importance to Iraq while the 
Americans attached more importance to Saudi Arabia. But I did not think this 
need prevent us from pursuing a common policy. 

3. I informed M. Chauvel that I was still in two minds about how we 
should deal with Nasser. When 1 visited Cairo he had assured me that he did 
not wish to oust British influence from the Middle East. He had no objection 
to our bilateral treaties with Arab States. He had even said that he had no 
objection to the Bagdad Pact provided we did not try to extend it. But after I 
had left Cairo and before I got home the Egyptians had continued their propaganda 
against the Pact and had sought in Jordan and Libya to undermine our Treaties. 
He had increased his propaganda in the Persian Gulf. I said that I did not despair 
of eventually doing business with Nasser but I thought that success had gone to 
his head. M. Chauvel said that his Government had received a report from 
American sources that the Egyptians had just concluded an important new 
agreement for fresh consignments of arms from the satellite countries. 

4. Finally, the French Ambassador asked whether our decision to go ahead 
with the integration of the Aden Sheikdoms was the result of any new move. 
Were we nervous about the reaction of the Yemenis? I said that the small States 
in that area would have to be unified if they were to be viable. The Colonial 
Office were keen on this policy which had been in preparation for six years. I did 
not expect it to lead to any attack from the Yemen where things seemed to be 
quiet, although it was possible that Yemeni, Saudi and perhaps Egyptian influence 
had played a part in fermenting the strikes in Aden. 
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No. 7 


INAUGURATION OF THE ARAB FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 

Sir John Gardener to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received April 17) 


(No. 61. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Damascus, 


April 9, 1956. 


As I have already had the honour to report in my Chancery’s letter of the 
29th of March to the Department, the inaugural conference of the Arab Federation 
of Trade Unions was held in Damascus between the 22nd and 24th of March. The 
conference was attended by delegations representing Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Libya although it had been announced previously that all Arab States would be 
represented. The absence of an Iraqi delegation was ascribed to the Iraqi 
Government’s suppression of the trade union movement and of civil liberties, but 
no mention was made of Saudi Arabia. 

2. More than a thousand people were present at the first session of the 
conference which was opened by the Syrian Minister of National Economy with 
a speech in general terms about the Arabs’ desire for unity and the need to improve 
the living standards of the workers. The Minister’s speech, and the speeches of 
others at the opening session, were punctuated by the shouting of slogans which 
evoked throaty roars of response from the body of the hall. The slogans dealt 
mainly with the “ struggle of the Arabs ” * for unity and freedom from 
“ imperialism ” and “ foreign exploitation ” and had clearly been well rehearsed 
beforehand, although the reaction of the Syrian delegates on the platform made it 
seem that they at least were taken by surprise. The Minister, at all events, was put 
off his balance by the enthusiastic echoing of fiery slogans whenever he paused 
to draw breath and was visibly relieved when he could sit down and leave others 
to face what was probably the work of the Baath-Socialists or Communists. 

3. The members of the various delegations on the platform were then 
presented to the meeting and it was noticeable that the Egyptians, and in particular 
their leader. Fathi Kamil, were warmly welcomed. The Jordanian leader, however, 
Zeidan Yunis, received an ovation and it was announced from the platform that 
he had been made chairman of the conference in recognition of the recent valiant 
struggle of the Jordanian people in which they successfully resisted Jordanian 
accession to the Bagdad Pact and brought about the dismissal of General Glubb. 
Telegrams of good wishes and congratulations from workers’ organisations in 
China. Japan. Indonesia and Lebanon were then read, that from China being 
extremely long and fulsome. 

4. The conference officially lasted for another two days during which time the 
delegates met in private. However, they continued their work in fact throughout 
the following week and some at least took the opportunity to visit other towns in 
Syria. The President of the Republic received the delegates and the Nationalist 
Party and the Baath-Socialist Party gave receptions for them. 

5. A list of the officers of the Federation whom the delegates elected is given 
in Appendix A(') to this despatch. The Constitution drafted by Subhi Khatib, 
President of the General Federation of Syrian Trade Unions, was, I understand, 
adopted by the conference with some modifications, but a translation is not yet 
available because the final version has yet to be published. It is being printed in 
Cairo. I learn, however, from Subhi Bey that the permanent headquarters of the 
Federation will be in Cairo, that a general conference will be held annually in the 
Arab capitals in turn and that the executive committee will meet every six months. 

6. In previous correspondence on the proposal to found the Arab Federation, 
Mr. Audsley in Cairo has told me that the Egyptian authorities were the driving 
force behind the idea and intended that Egypt should be the dominant partner 
Furthermore, the Egyptians would provide accommodation for the permanent 
secretariat in a building which would also house the headquarters of Egyptian 
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trade unions. The recently elected Secretary-General of the Federation is an 
Egyptian. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the Arab Federation 
will be under strong Egyptian influence and will be subject to direction from the 
Egyptian authorities to a considerable degree. 

7. Throughout the preliminaries leading up to the Federation’s foundation, 
its sponsors in Syria and Egypt have maintained that it will not seek affiliation either 
with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) or the 
Communist-run World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.). The Arab 
Federation would seek to remain neutral in the conflict, at least until it had sufficient 
experience and self-confidence to be able to make a decision in accordance with its 
interests. However, Subhi Bey, who is now President of the Arab Federation, gave 
an indication of where his Federation’s sympathies might lie when he told a member 
of my staff that, whereas the W.F.T.U. had welcomed the creation of the Arab 
Federation and had promised all possible assistance, the I.C.F.T.U. through their 
representative in Beirut, M. Boudali, had offered nothing but hostility and 
obstruction. 

8. At the end of the conference a statement embodying the resolutions 
adopted was issued to the press. A fuller translation is given at Appendix B,P) but 
the resolutions can be summarised as follows: — 

(a) Recognition of Israel as the Arabs' first enemy; request to Arab 

Governments to obtain arms from any source provided no conditions 
are attached; disapproval of Tripartite Declaration, Mr. Dulles’ speech 
(of August 1955) and the Johnston Plan, all of which are devices of 
Western imperialism to enforce peace with Israel. 

( b ) Salute to the Arabs of North Africa struggling against French imperialism; 

request to Arab Governments to supply them with arms and money 
and to boycott France. 

(c) Salute to King Hussein of Jordan and to the Jordanian army and people in 

their struggle against foreign domination. 

id) Registering approval of the statement issued by the King of Saudi Arabia, 
the President of Syria and Jamal Abdul Nasser after their recent 
discussions in Cairo. 

(e) Expressing sympathy to victims of the earthquake in Lebanon. 

(f) Appointing the 24th of March to be the annual holiday of Arab workers. 

(g) Requesting the achievement of complete economic unity between Syria and 

Lebanon. 

In the course of the press conference at which the resolutions were published, the 
President and Secretary-General of the Federation said that they regretted the 
action of the Iraqi Government in suppressing the trade union movement and 
urged the restoration of freedom for trade unions. 

9. The general tone of the resolutions is clearly hostile to the West and in this 
does no more than reflect the current mood of Arab nationalism so successfully 
propagated by Cairo Radio. To the best of my knowledge Communists were not 
concerned in drafting the resolutions, and indeed there was little need for them to 
intervene. Subhi Khatib, who was principally responsible for the drafting, when 
challenged by a member of my staff to justify his outspoken hostility to Western 
imperialism as opposed to his complete silence on Soviet imperialism, replied 
quite simply that his attitude was entirely due to the different attitudes of the two 
blocs to the Palestine problem. He said that he and others were well aware that 
workers were better off under a democratic form of government, although that did 
not necessarily mean that democracy was the most suitable form of government for 
all countries. He was also aware that if the Communists were to gain power in 
Syria he would be among the first of the regime’s opponents to disappear. He 
foresaw that the popularity of the Russian “anti-colonial” line would inevitably 
increase Soviet influence in Syria and that more people would vote for the Baath- 
Socialists and Communists, mainly because of their foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
he claimed that as long as the West supported Israel and attempted to maintain 
influence in the Arab countries by backing unrepresentative Governments, he, and 
indeed all Arabs, would welcome Russian help. 

(*) Not printed. 
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10. It is noticeable that the delegates to the conference appear to have 
concerned themselves more with international affairs than with issues more closely 
connected with the workers’ welfare. It seems probable that the Federation will 
continue to be preoccupied with politics and that its pronouncements will follow 
the Arab nationalist line which, as the situation is at present, means that they will 
be hostile to the West. The Federation may turn out to be little more than a 
mouthpiece of Egyptian propaganda, and indeed that may be its raison d’etre in the 
eyes of its Egyptian sponsors. 

11. Iam sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Benghazi, Cairo, Jedda, Tripoli, Tel Aviv, Paris, Moscow, 
Washington and the Political Representative with the Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

J. GARDENER. 
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V 1073/211 


No. 8 


BAGDAD PACT MEETINGS HELD IN TEHRAN BETWEEN MARCH 29 

AND APRIL 19, 1956 

Sir Roger Stevens to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received April 28) 

% 


!No. 45. Confidential) 
>ir, 


Tehran 


April 24, 1956. 


I have the honour to report that a series of meetings under the aegis of the 
Bagdad Pact were held in Tehran between March 29 and April 19. These opened 
vith the meetings of the Liaison and Counter-Subversion Committees (March 29 
o April 4) and continued with the Economic Experts (April 5 to 8), the Economic 
Committee (April 10, 11 and 17), the Military Committee (April 16 to 18) and the 
rouncil itself (April 16 to 19). A list of the delegations to the Council and of the 
Teads of delegations to the Economic and Military Committees is enclosed 
lerewith (Annex A). 

2. The Iranian Government made admirable arrangements for the comfort 
ind reception of the delegates. The capacious building of the Ministry of Foreign 
\ffairs, a creation of His late Majesty Reza Shah, is extremely well adapted for 
i medium-scale international conference and contains ample space for secretariat 
offices and several simultaneous meetings. Not content with this physical 
idvantage, however, the Iranian Government went out of their way to take trouble 
pver the security, transport and accommodation arrangements and several 
lelegates observed that they had never been to a conference at which these things 
tvorked so smoothly. The programme also left ample time for preparatory work 
ind useful exchanges between delegations. By general agreement there was no 
r ormal hospitality offered except one dinner party by the Shah and another given 
py the Iranian Prime Minister during the period of the Council meetings. 
Ceremonial too was reduced to a bare minimum. 

3. Though the delegations spoke to a large extent with one voice their 
performances differed according to the subject matter. The Turks, for instance, 
x'ho showed little interest in the work of the Military Committee were very vocal 
pver Counter-Subversion and on the Council itself acted with more persistence 
:han tact as a “ ginger group.*’ The Iraqi delegation were active but uncouth on 
:he economic side of the work but maintained a helpful and constructive attitude 
an the Military Committee. In the Council Nuri el Said carried great weight, his 
iloquence outweighing linguistic shortcomings. The Pakistani delegation was 
active throughout and, in general, reasonable. It is true that their effort on the 
Military Committee to press for the immediate establishment of a command 
structure was ill-timed, but in the end they accepted the more moderate arguments 
pf the other delegations. On the Economic Committee they made many helpful 
proposals while the moderate, lucid and compelling statements of Mr. Mohammed 
Ali at the Council were one of the outstanding features of the conference. The 
Iranian delegation, being in the chair, played a somewhat divided role. Mr. Ebtehaj 
as chairman of the Economic Committee sacrificed everything to speed, thereby 
pausing some irritation. General Hedayat showed skill and patience on the 
Military Committee. The Iranian contribution to the Council discussions, though 
not very forceful, was balanced and constructive, and Mr. Ala was an adequate 
chairman. The American observers played a useful role on all committees and 
particular mention must be made of the most helpful attitude of Mr. Henderson 
at a number of difficult moments during the political discussions. The contribution 
of the United Kingdom representatives at all levels was, I believe, greatly 
appreciated. The views of the chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee were 
treated with respect and the assistance he gave to General Hedayat was praised 
by the latter to the Shah. The economic secretary earned golden opinions for 
his skilful performance on the Economic Committee, while great attention was 
paid to the authoritative interventions of the Minister of Defence, his remarks 
on Soviet policy and nuclear warfare were highly praised, and his skill in 
conciliating differing points of view greatly admired. In general, the proceedings 
underlined^ the desirability for continuity of representation at all levels and 
particularly on the ministerial plane. 
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10. It is noticeable that the delegates to the conference appear to have 
concerned themselves more with international affairs than with issues more closely 
connected with the workers’ welfare. It seems probable that the Federation will 
continue to be preoccupied with politics and that its pronouncements will follow 
the Arab nationalist line which, as the situation is at present, means that they will 
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BAGDAD PACT MEETINGS HELD IN TEHRAN BETWEEN MARCH 29 

AND APRIL 19. 1956 

Sir Roger Stevens to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received April 28) 


(No. 45. Confidential) 
Sir, 


Tehran 


April 24, 1956. 


I have the honour to report that a series of meetings under the aegis of the 
Bagdad Pact were held in Tehran between March 29 and April 19. These opened 
with the meetings of the Liaison and Counter-Subversion Committees (March 29 
to April 4) and continued with the Economic Experts (April 5 to 8), the Economic 
Committee (April 10, 11 and 17), the Military Committee (April 16 to 18) and the 
Council itself (April 16 to 19). A list of the delegations to the Council and of the 
Heads of delegations to the Economic and Military Committees is enclosed 
herewith (Annex A). 

2. The Iranian Government made admirable arrangements for the comfort 
and reception of the delegates. The capacious building of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, a creation of His late Majesty Reza Shah, is extremely well adapted for 
a medium-scale international conference and contains ample space for secretariat 
offices and several simultaneous meetings. Not content with this physical 
advantage, however, the Iranian Government went out of their way to take trouble 
over the security, transport and accommodation arrangements and several 
delegates observed that they had never been to a conference at which these things 
worked so smoothly. The programme also left ample time for preparatory work 
and useful exchanges between delegations. By general agreement there was no 
formal hospitality offered except one dinner party by the Shah and another given 
by the Iranian Prime Minister during the period of the Council meetings. 
Ceremonial too was reduced to a bare minimum. 

3. Though the delegations spoke to a large extent with one voice their 
performances differed according to the subject matter. The Turks, for instance, 
who showed little interest in the work of the Military Committee were very vocal 
over Counter-Subversion and on the Council itself acted with more persistence 
than tact as a “ ginger group." The Iraqi delegation were active but uncouth on 
the economic side of the work but maintained a helpful and constructive attitude 
on the Military Committee. In the Council Nuri el Said carried great weight, his 
eloquence outweighing linguistic shortcomings. The Pakistani delegation was 
active throughout'and, in general, reasonable. It is true that their effort on the 
Military Committee to press for the immediate establishment of a command 
structure was ill-timed, but in the end they accepted the more moderate arguments 
of the other delegations. On the Economic Committee they made many helpful 
proposals while the moderate, lucid and compelling statements of Mr. Mohammed 
Ali at the Council were one of the outstanding features of the conference. The 
Iranian delegation, being in the chair, played a somewhat divided role. Mr. Ebtehaj 
as chairman of the Economic Committee sacrificed everything to speed, thereby 
causing some irritation. General Hedayat showed skill and patience on the 
Military Committee. The Iranian contribution to the Council discussions, though 
not very forceful, was balanced and constructive, and Mr. Ala was an adequate 
chairman. The American observers played a useful role on all committees and 
particular mention must be made of the most helpful attitude of Mr. Henderson 
at a number of difficult moments during the political discussions. The contribution 
of the United Kingdom representatives at all levels was, I believe, greatly 
appreciated. The views of the chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee were 
treated with respect and the assistance he gave to General Hedayat was praised 
by the latter to the Shah. The economic secretary earned golden opinions for 
his skilful performance on the Economic Committee, while great attention was 
paid to the authoritative interventions of the Minister of Defence, his remarks 
on Soviet policy and nuclear warfare were highly praised, and his skill in 
conciliating differing points of view greatly admired. In general, the proceedings 
underlined the desirability for continuity of representation at all levels and 
particularly on the ministerial plane. 
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4. In a series of meetings of wide range and diversity of subject it is difficult 
to pick out briefly the principal achievements. The undoubted success of the 
meeting derived in no small measure from closer American association to the pact 
symbolised by their joining the Economic and Counter-Subversion Committees 
as full members, by their agreement to establish a permanent military planning 
liaison group at Bagdad and by their offer to share the expenses and provide 
personnel for the secretariat. Another useful advance was the agreement to 
establish the secretariat on a more satisfactory basis by giving it an international 
budget which would cover salaries as well as out-of-pocket expenses. The 
Economic Committee and Military Committees were able to point to useful 
progress, w'hile the exchange of views on political issues in the Council in restricted 
session again proved to be one of the most valuable features of the meeting. In 
all discussions the sense of purpose and general unity of aim was remarkable. 
That these meetings are, apart from the political discussions, not so much an end 
in themselves as a means to the end of collating work in progress is exemplified 
by the list of meetings of Bagdad Pact organs planned for the next nine months 
which was approved by the Council at its last session (Annex B). 

5. For the sake of completeness I should perhaps give some account of the 
meetings of individual committees as they occurred. After a rather shaky start 
both the Liaison and Counter-Subversion Committees produced useful reports. 
The Liaison Committee reached agreement on arranging for the exchange of 
information between the security services of the Bagdad Pact countries on the 
Communist threat and Communist activities and on methods for combating them. 
Iranian proposals which were both unpractical and over-elaborate were properly 
shot down. The main achievement of the Counter-Subversion Committee was 
to create a permanent secretariat under the administrative control of the Secretary- 
General to co-ordinate, initiate and control action in the propaganda and public 
relations field, to counter Communist propaganda and subversive activity in the 
area, to combat hostility to the pact in uncommitted States and to operate a 
publicity campaign in favour of the pact. The offer of Her Majesty’s Government 
to contribute an expert to this secretariat was well received and there is every 
expectation that, once it is organised, it will be able to perform very useful work. 
The United Kingdom representatives on both these committees succeeded skilfully 
in keeping them on the right lines and within the limits of reason without appearing 
to be dragging their feet. 

6. The economic work of the conference is the subject of a separate and 
more factual despatch. I deal here only with more general impressions. The 
economic experts had the very heavy task of assembling, collating and framing 
into resolutions for the approval of the Economic Committee a large number of 
reports on highly diversified subjects which had emerged from specialised groups 
or working parties in Bagdad. Mr. Crawford, British Middle East Office, Beirut, 
deserves particular credit for the part which he played in their arduous labours. 
As a result of them and of useful preparation within the delegations the Economic 
Committee was able to despatch its business in two days. The proceedings were 
satisfactory and the achievements of the committee substantial even if lacking 
in the dramatic quality which had been hoped for in advance. Despite ill-timed 
efforts by the Turks to get it moved to Turkey, arrangements were finalised for the 
establishment of the Atomic Energy Centre at Bagdad, a proposal which had 
electrified the first Council meeting in November 1955. Proposals for other centres, 
e.g., training in the use of agricultural machinery, were considered but it seems 
likely that their achievement will be difficult owing to local jealousies and language 
difficulties. It may be better to think in terms of co-ordination between national 
centres rather than of complete concentration of effort. Discussion in the Council 
and outside it brought out clearly that technical assistance, though needed here 
and there, is not something which can be accepted, or should be offered, wholesale. 
Some countries, Iran and Iraq among them, prefer to recruit their own technicians 
from whatever country in the free world can best supply their needs. It was 
suggested by the Iraqi delegation at one stage, but not pressed, that it might be 
desirable for all four countries to draw up a survey of their requirements "and if 
this could be done it might prove a useful exercise. The Pakistani offer to provide 
technical training in Pakistan was noted, but not pursued. The United Kingdom 
offer to provide a quarter of a million pounds over five years, mainly for technical 
assistance, was accepted as an earnest of good intentions but not acclaimed; and 
later was the object of some fairly acid press comments. 
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7. Perhaps the most interesting suggestions considered by the Economic 
Committee were those for joint projects in the field of irrigation, water control, 
afforestation and communications. Unfortunately some of the most important 
of these, namely those suggested by the Iraqi delegation for consideration by Iran, 
could not be agreed during the meetings owing to Iranian objections. The Economic 
Committee and the Council did their best to ensure that bilateral discussions 
designed to secure agreement would take place soon and I think that our efforts 
should now be directed towards following this up. Iranian and Iraqi accounts 
of the present position are not entirely consistent but I gather that the Iraqi half 
of a commission will soon visit Tehran and that there is some possibility of the 
appointment of a neutral arbiter to resolve any frontier questions in dispute. As 
regards joint projects in general it was emphasised by a number of delegations 
that their best, if not only, chance of success would be for them to be financed by 
long-term low-interest loans either from member countries or from other countries 
outside the pact. As the Pakistani representative of the Economic Committee 
mentioned at the opening meeting, it would be important to ensure that interest 
payments could be made in local currency convertible on the basis of a time-table 
which would not unduly exhaust the resources of the receiving country- 
considerations which for the moment apply generally but will not operate in the 
long run in the case of Iran and Iraq. 

8. The special meeting of the Economic Committee on April 17 was held 
primarily for the purpose of enabling the United States delegation to join the 
committee as full members. It passed the resolution about joint projects (setting 
up the Tehran Working Party in june) and in the course of discussion, the 
Americans made it fairly clear that they would be prepared to give financial 
assistance for such projects. During the entire discussions there were no specific 
requests for aid. 

9. The Military Committee approved a progress report which in turn was 
approved by the Council. The report instructed the planners to prepare four 
basic papers as a foundation for the future military planning and to institute a 
study on the whole problem of a command system for the area. The basic concept 
for the defence of the Middle East was enshrined in the report in an agreed formula 
and the American offer to set up a small military liaison group at Bagdad was 
accepted. The discussions were conducted in a favourable and friendly atmosphere 
and it was noteworthy that, at this stage, there was no specific request for military 
aid; nor was any mention made of bases, airfields and other forms of infrastructure. 
The reason for this probably was that planning has not yet advanced to a point 
where capabilities can be realistically discussed, and countries like Pakistan and 
Iran prefer to wait for a riper opportunity. The Iranians, no doubt under pressure 
from the Shah, did however refer in general terms to their need for immediate aid 
to enable them to carry out their contribution to the defence of the area. 

10. The main work of the Council other than on the political side was to 
approve the reports of the various committees; these were passed without much 
discussion. The terms of references of the Counter-Subversion Committee were 
amended so as to permit of full American membership. The only proposal which 
encountered difficulties was that by the Secretary-General for a full-scale 
international budget and an approved establishment. The difficulties arose because 
on the one hand "the establishment had been examined in advance and approved 
by the American delegation in connection with their offer to share in the costs of 
the secretariat, while on the other the Iraqi delegation was concerned lest the 
secretariat’s establishment should be excessive and salaries out of line with local 
standards. The Pakistani delegation also had some reserves about the principle 
of equal contributions. In the end, however, these differences were resolved by a 
formula which agreed the principle of equal contributions subject to review after 
a year and proposed that the Secretary-General’s proposed establishment, which 
the Americans were anxious not to see reduced, should provide a working basis 
for the preparation of a budget which would be submitted to Governments for 
approval by June 1. Unfortunately this debate disclosed an unhappy relationship 
between Mr. Awny Khalidy, the Iraqi Secretary-General, and his own Government 
on which Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad will no doubt be reporting 
separately in due course. The only other real argument in the Council occurred 
over the communique and particularly over references in it to neutralism and to 
Kashmir. The final compromise will, it is hoped, have satisfied Pakistani 
aspirations without unduly arousing Indian criticism. 
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11. I am reporting separately on the political discussions which, apart from 
preliminary statements, took place in restricted session. I need only say here 
that I consider that they constituted a most valuable aspect of the Council's work. 
Though clearly nothing can be said publicly about them except in the most general 
terms, I submit that the importance which is clearly attached by the Middle 
Eastern members of them, together with the marked signs of vitality on the part 
of the Counter-Subversion, Liaison and Military Committees should cause us not 
to appear in public comment to lean too exclusively on the Economic Committee, 
the considerable importance of which is mainly long term, and to which our 
financial and practical contribution is regrettably limited. 

12. I am copying this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Amman, 
Ankara, Bahrein. Bagdad. Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, Karachi, Kabul, New 
Delhi, Paris, Tel Aviv, Tripoli, Washington, Political Office to the Middle East 
Forces at Nicosia and Moscow. 

1 have, &c. 

R. B. STEVENS. 


ANNEX A 

LIST OF DELEGATES 

1. Chief Delegates to the Meeting of the Council 
Chairman of Tehran Session: Mr. Hossein Ala, Prime Minister of Iran. 

Iran 

Mr. Abdollah Entezam: Deputy Prime Minister. 

Mr. Ali-Quli Ardalan: Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

General Abdollah Hedayat: Chief of the Joint Staff. 

General Ahmad Vossough: Minister of War. 

Mr. Abol Hassan Ebtehaj: Executive Director of the Seven-Year Plan 
Organisation. 

Mr. Hossein Ghods Nakhai: Ambassador in Bagdad. 

General Abol Hassan Hedjazi. 

General Khia. 

Iraq 

Mr. Nuri As-Said: Prime Minister. 

Mr. Jamil Al-Madfaii: President of the Senate. 

Mr. Burhanudin Bashayan: Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Mohammad Fadhil Jamali: Former Prime Minister and Member of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Yussef Al-Ghalani: Permanent Under-Secretary, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
General Mohammad Rafiq Arif: Chief of Staff. 

General Ghazi Al-Dagistani: Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Pakistan 

Mr. Mohammad Ali: Prime Minister. 

Mr. Hamiduh Haq Chowdhry: Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Major-General Nawabzada A. M. Raza: Ambassador in Tehran. 

General Mohammad Ayub Khan: Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

Mr. Shuaib Qureshi: Ambassador in Bagdad. 

Turkey 

Mr. Adnan Menderes: Prime Minister. 

Professor Fuad Koprlilu: Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Ahmet Salih Korur: Under-Secretary of State. 

Mr. Muharren Nuri Birgi: Secretary-General, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
General Ismail Hakk Tunaboylu: Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Onhan Eralp: Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Taha Carim: Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

General Turkaman : Chief of Police? 
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United Kingdom 

Sir Walter Monckton: Minister of Defence. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir William Dickson: Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee. 

Sir Roger Stevens: Her Majesty's Ambassador in Tehran. 

Sir Michael Wright: Her Majesty's Ambassador in Bagdad. 

Mr. D. A. H. Wright: Assistant Under-Secretary. Foreign Office. 

United States 
(Observers) 

Mr. Loy W. Henderson: Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Mr. Waldemar J. Gallman: Ambassador in Bagdad. 

Mr. Selden Chapin: Ambassador in Tehran. 

Admiral John H. Cassady: Commander-in-Chief, United States Forces, Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Mr. Cedric Seager: Regional Director for Near East, South Asia and Africa 
Operations, International Co-operation Administration. 

2. Leaders of Delegations to the Economic Committee 

Iran: Mr. Abolhassan Ebtehai (Chairman). 

Iraq : Mr. Nadim Al-Pachachi. 

Pakistan: Mr. Ahsanuddin. 

Turkey: Mr. Muzaffer Goksenin. 

United Kingdom: Sir Edward Boyle. 

United States: Mr. Selden Chapin. 

3. Leaders of Delegations to the Military Committee 

Iran: General Abdollah Hedayat (Chairman). 

Iraq: General Mohammad Rafiq Arif. 

Pakistan: General Mohammad Ayub Khan. 

Turkey: General Ismail Hakk Tunaboyiu. 

United Kingdom: Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir William Dickson. 

United States (observer): Admiral John H. Cassady. 


ANNEX B 

PROGRAMME OF FORTHCOMING MEETINGS OF THE ORGANS OF 

THE BAGDAD PACT 

The following is the programme of the forthcoming meetings of the Council 
of the Bagdad Pact, its committees, sub-committees, and working parties, as 
agreed at the Tehran Conference, April 1956: — 

1. Meeting of Experts on Education: Istanbul, June 10. 

2. Economic Committee Working Party on Joint Projects: Tehran, latter 

part of June. 

3. Counter-Subversion Committee: Ankara, June. 

4. Animal Husbandry: Veterinary Education: Ankara, between July 1 

and 15. 

5. Liaison Committee: Tehran, September. 

6. Counter-Subversion Committee: Tehran, September. 

7. Animal Husbandry Experts: Bagdad, October 10-20. 

8. Pest Control: (i) Sound Pest; (ii) Locust and Other Pests; (iii) General 

Pest Control and Quarantine: Ankara, between November 15 and 30. 

9. Sub-Committee on Communications: place and date not yet fixed. 

10. Working Party on Agricultural Machinery School: place and date not yet 

fixed. 

11. Working Party on Health: Karachi, October or November. 

12. Sub-Committee on Trade: Bagdad, November. 

13. Economic Committee: Karachi, early January 1957 (exact date not yet 

fixed). 
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14. Military Committee: Karachi, January 1957. 

15. Council of Ministers: Karachi, January 1957. 

In addition, the Secretary-General has been instructed to convene a technical 
meeting in Ankara in July 1956 to study the possibility of a joint project for the 
utilisation of the water resources of the Tigris-Euphrates basin. 


The Secretariat of the Bagdad Pact, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Tehran. 
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V 1073/214 


No. 9 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE TEHRAN MEETING OF THE 

BAGDAD PACT COUNCIL 

Sir Roger Stevens to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received April 28) 


(No. 46. Secret) 
Sir, 


Tehran, 

April 24, 1956. 


In my despatch No. 45 of April 24 I undertook to report separately on the 
political aspects of the Bagdad Pact Powers' meeting in Tehran. Of all the Council's 
activities, the six-hour discussion in restricted session was probably the most 
important. The details were fully reported in my telegram Saving No. 12; it 
remains only to state certain impressions and conclusions. 

2. What emerged most clearly was the unity of purpose and sense of urgency 
in face of a common danger. The four Prime Ministers in the area spoke, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, as responsible statesmen who had taken and are taking 
considerable political risks with their own public in joining and promoting the Pact; 
and who sincerely believe that the life of their Governments and even the 
independent future of their countries depends on the early and demonstrable success 
of their policy. There was a commendable reluctance to plead for military and 
economic assistance in specific terms, or to complain of lack of discrimination in the 
distribution of aid between friend and foe. All four delegations showed clearly 
that they did not underestimate the Russian danger or misunderstand Russian 
aims, but they were mainly concerned to drive home the menace of so-called 
neutralism, meaning the encouragement given by Egypt and India to the forces 
ranged against the Pact. I was interested to notice that the Turks and Iraqis 
spoke more strongly against Nehru than did the Pakistanis against Nasser, while 
the Iranians reserved their shafts mainly for Prince Daud. All found the alarming 
situation easier to diagnose than to remedy. To the Iraqis, a Palestine settlement 
was a prerequisite to any new accessions. The Turks, understandably silent on 
Jordan, continued to press for action to secure fresh accessions to the Pact as, 
inter alia, the best contribution to a Palestine settlement. For the Pakistanis there 
was no alleviation for the menace of Nehru, though solid support front other 
Pact members over Kashmir would help. There was less talk about Saudi Arabia 
than might have been expected, yet in agreeing to make the effort to detach King 
Saud from Egypt and to stop the flow of Saudi gold, all delegations found common 
ground and some hope of effective action. It was generally conceded that there 
was scope for somewhat similar action in Afghanistan, and for the rest it was 
necessary by every possible means to strengthen the Pact—by United States 
accession; by open preference for ally over neutral on the part of the Western 
Powers, by a concerted and unified policy among pact members, by a co-ordination 
and concentration of members’ propaganda whether directed to Communist or 
neutral enemies. The discussion itself helped to give those taking part a greater 
sense of solidarity; they drew encouragement from mutual assurances, were greatly 
heartened by the United States advance towards membership and other decisions 
(e.g., as regards counter-subversion) reached during the meetings, and, I would 
hope, left Tehran less oppressed by the fear of extinction in isolation than when 
they came. But if this mood is not to recur, some concrete evidence, as opposed 
to mere expressions of good will on the part of their Western associates, will be 
needed, and needed soon. At the end of the discussion Mr. Henderson significantly 
asked for an assurance that the views of Mr. Menderes, who had perhaps spoken 
most strongly (certainly at greatest length), were fully endorsed by the ethers. He 
was greeted with a resounding affirmative. The impression was thus created that 
he intended to use this as evidence to convince his Government, if at all possible, 
of the need for an “ agonising reappraisal ” of its policy. 

3. However this may be, the discussions brought home clearly and forcibly 
that we shall forfeit the confidence of our allies in the Pact and perhaps lose the 
Pact itself unless we are prepared to throw in our lot more openlv with them. 
Our special relationship with India is, of course, fully understood: but, they ask, 
are we not all the better placed to persuade Nehru at least to stop his attacks on 
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a defensive association freely entered into to which we attach some value? The 
special circumstances of the Assuan dam are appreciated, but our ostensible 
confidence in Nasser is not understood at all; a palpable change of policy towards 
Egypt would do more to convince them that we mean business than anything 
which could conceivably be accomplished in the near future in the economic or 
military field. Detachment of Saudi Arabia from Egypt would solve many 
problems at a stroke if it could be effected within a matter of months; but time is 
of the essence and, if these efforts fail, there will be strong pressure on the 
Americans to “ starve Saud into submission” if not for more drastic measures. 
And at that stage their argument, which is in effect that it is worse for them to be 
accused of economic imperialism than for their money to be used to destroy 
the Pact, is not likely to carry any conviction whatever. 

4. Meanwhile, arising out of the discussions there are certain steps which 
we could perhaps take without raising issues of policy. It is clearly beyond my 
competence to recommend them but I list them for convenience of reference: — 

(a) Her Majesty’s Ambassador, Kabul, might be asked to take any action 

which he considers may be appropriate in support of representations 
of the other Bagdad Pact Powers, with whose representatives he is no 
doubt keeping closely in touch. 

( b ) Her Majesty’s Ambassador, Washington, might be requested to follow 

up the indications given by Mr. Henderson that the United States 
Government might shortly send a special emissary to King Saud, to 
ascertain more closely what particular form of persuasion (bribery or 
threats or both) the United States Government has in mind, and to 
express our views as to the urgency of the operation. 

(c) Consideration might be given to how best to influence Nehru to cease 

his attacks on the Bagdad Pact. If it is thought that representations 
by Her Majesty's Government might do more harm than good, one 
possibility would be for the Shah, if he is willing, to send Nehru a 
message referring to their conversations during the Royal visit. 

(d) The possibility of securing additional accessions in the Middle East to the 

Economic Committee of the Pact ( e.g ., Lebanon) might be studied. 

(e) Steps could be taken to ensure a close liaison with the United States 

Government on the supply of propaganda material for the use of 
the Counter-Subversion Secretariat. 

5. There is one further point on which I should like to make a 
recommendation. The scope of the discussion was wide, its nature often detailed. 
The Prime Ministers of the four Asiatic States were not only able to speak with 
complete authority; they were also familiar at first hand with practically every 
country in the area. (The Minister of Defences wide knowledge of India and 
long-standing acquaintance with Mohammed Ali were indispensable assets on this 
particular occasion.) From this analysis I draw two conclusions: — 

(i) It is essential that, at future meetings of the Council, the United Kingdom 
should be represented by a very senior Minister, i.e. yourself, or the 
Minister of Defence, assuming that the Prime Minister’s attendance 
in person is out of the question. 

(ii) Special steps should be taken beforehand to ensure that the delegation is 
fully up to date on developments in the whole area from Egypt to 
India. It would, for example, be most useful if a meeting of Heads 
of Missions of all the Bagdad Pact and Arab States plus Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and India could be held either in London or in the area shortly 
before the next Council meeting. There is also room for an improved 
service of exchange of information between posts in the area and 
notably (so far as this post at least is concerned) with Karachi, Delhi, 
Bahrein and Jedda. 

6. Finally I would add that, as this despatch has been composed after the 
departure of the Minister of Defence, I have deliberately refrained from quoting 
him at any point. I went over the ground, however, with him and also with 
Sir Michael Wright, before they left, and I understood that they would probably 
be in general agreement with its conclusions. 
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7. I am copying this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Amman, 
Ankara, Bahrein, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, Karachi, Kabul, New 
Delhi, Paris, Tel Aviv, Tripoli, Washington, Moscow and to the Political Office to 
the Middle East Forces at Nicosia. 

I have, &c. 

R. B. STEVENS. 
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V 1075/J17G No. 10 

DISCUSSIONS WITH Mr. DULLES AT LUNCHEON, BRITISH EMBASSY, 

PARIS, MAY 3rd, 1956 

Present: 


Secretary of State. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador. 
Sir Harold Caccia. 

Mr. Shuckburgh. 


Mr. Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Livingstone Merchant. 
Mr. Robert Bowie. 

Mr. Rountree. 


1. Bagdad Pact 

The Secretary of Slate thanked Mr. Dulles for the action of the United States 
Government in joining the Economic Committee and Anti-Subversion Committee 
of the Bagdad Pact. This had been very encouraging to the member countries 
and the Pact was now felt to be a going concern. There was much to be said for 
the idea of using regional groupings of this kind for the purpose of economic 
and technical aid to under-developed countries. He hoped this would be 
considered. 

The visit of Soviet leaders to London had, in his view, shown the Russians 
that too much interference by them in the Middle East might lead to serious 
fighting, which might not be easy to limit. They had been given clearly to 
understand that vital interests of the West were involved. Since they do not want 
war, he thought this might make them more careful, and they would confine 
themselves to economic and technical penetration. But they object strongly to the 
Bagdad Pact and will do their best to destroy it. In particular, they are worried 
about Western air bases in Pact countries, which might be a threat to their oilfields. 
We had told them that we had acquired, and intended to acquire, no new bases in 
Pact countries. The Secretary of State wondered whether the United States might 
not think it advisable to give them similar assurances. 

Mr. Dulles said he would think this over. The United States had bases in 
Turkey, but had not acquired them through the Bagdad Pact and had no intention 
of securing new ones. 

2. Egypt 

The Secretary of State asked what was the United States Government’s 
intention in regard to the High Aswan Dam. 

Mr. Dulles said he thought the policy was to drag our feet but not to let the 
project drop. The Egyptians had put up some proposals nearly two months ago, 
and we had not yet answered them. Yet Nasser had not apparently been pressing. 
He, too, seemed to be in no hurry, and was negotiating with the Sudanese about 
water. Mr. Dulles thought that perhaps even the Egyptian Government were 
beginning to feel that the project was too grandiose and involved too heavy a 
commitment for their economy over the next twenty years. If so, it was all to the 
good; but if we gave any indication that we were backing out of our offers of 
support, he would be almost obliged, on prestige grounds, to go to the Russians. 

The Secretary of State agreed that we should let the project languish, but 
without giving Nasser any excuse for saying that it was our fault. 

3. Saudi Arabia 

The Secretary of State asked Mr. Dulles how the United States Government 
were getting on with their plans to detach King Saud from Nasser. Mr. Dulles 
did not immediately find an answer to this question and enquired about Mr. Dodds 
Parker’s mission. When the question was put to him again, he said that he could 
not claim that much progress had been made. They attached great importance to 
the improvement in Anglo-Saudi relations which they hoped would ensue from 
the Riyadh discussions and to the efforts they were making to reduce the tensions 
between Iraq and Saudi Arabia. He referred to the proposal for a visit by King 
Feisal to King Saud, and Mr. Rountree said that this proposal had been moderately 
well received by Nuri. 
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The Secretary of State said that he had had great doubts about the Dodds 
Parker mission. He had had to face the argument that the need to bring pressure 
to bear on the Saudis and to deter them from their evil ways was being rather 
soft-pedalled by the United States. Was this a fair criticism? 

Mr. Dulles said it was not quite fair. The United States Government had 
urged the Saudis strongly to take a reasonable line in their negotiations with us, 
and had spoken to them of our complaints in regard to the Yemen, Aden and the 
locust team. They definitely took the view that there was “ something to build 
on ” in Saudi Arabia; the Saudis did not want to get involved with Russia; they 
had refused to take Russian arms even through the intermediary of Egypt; they 
had indeed a basic fear of Egypt herself. 

The Secretary of State said that, as a result of Mr. Dodds Parker's mission, 
he hoped further and prolonged discussions could take place through Her Majesty's 
Ambassador. He might also ask Azzam to come to London for discussion. He 
thought Azzam probably had a vested interest in prolonging the present situation, 
in which he was acting as King Saud’s agent in this matter. 

Mr. Rountree said he thought Azzam had no such thoughts; he was sincerely 
interested in an early settlement. 

Mr. Dulles said he doubted whether Azzam was to be trusted entirely, but he 
appeared certainly to have the King’s confidence. He was the cleverest of the 
Saudi negotiators and probably the most worthwhile to talk to. 

The Secretary of State said that his object would be to postpone as long as he 
possibly could any meeting between himself and Prince Feisal. Once that took 
place, it would be impossible to avoid a breakdown. 

Mr. Dulles indicated, by means of a parable about the United States-Chinese 
talks, that he agreed with this tactic. 

4. Jordan 

The Secretary of Slate said that the situation was still very unstable and could 
not be counted upon not to deteriorate suddenly. 

5. Israel-Arab Situation 

Mr. Dulles asked whether we had confirmation that a large part of the Arab 
Legion had recently been moved to the West Bank. 

The Secretary of State said that he was sure the Jordanians were in no mood 
to start trouble with Israel; on the contrary, they were much afraid of Israeli attack. 

Mr. Dulles said that the Israeli Ambassador had spoken of an Arab plan to 
push thousands of refugees, unarmed, into Israeli territory, rather in the manner 
of the Indians in Goa. He thought this probably applied to the Gaza Strip rather 
than to Jordan. The Ambassador had also told him (probably as a justification for 
a plea for arms) that the Israeli Government have advanced their estimate of the 
likely date of Egyptian attack on land. They now think July more likely than 
August. 

The Secretary of Stale said that these statements cannot be trusted; they had 
spoken to him of June. 


6. Mr. Mammarskjbld’s Mission 

Mr. Dulles asked whether Her Majesty’s Government had any ideas as to how 
we should follow up the Secretary-General’s mission and the reference to a United 
Nations “ initiative ” in the Anglo-Soviet communique. 

The Secretary of State said that it seemed there would be two stages in 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s task. The first would be his plan for keeping the peace on 
the borders. On that he seemed to have made some progress. 

Mr. Rountree interjected that there had been a set-back owing to Syrian and 
Jordanian insistence that their agreement to the cease-fire arrangements was 
conditional upon the Israelis undertaking not to divert Jordan water. 
Mr. Hannnarskjold had deferred his departure from Rome and was back in 
Damascus. 
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The Secretary of State continued that the second stage would be perhaps more 
important, and the intention of the Anglo-Soviet reference to an “ initiative ” had 
been to cover a possible proposal by Mr. Hammarskjold. He did not see why 
the United Nations should not charge the Secretary-General with a new mediatory 
mission. Much would depend upon the advice he himself gave us on his return 
from the Middle East. 

Mr. Dulles said that M. Pineau had discussed with him his plan for an arms 
embargo, and he would certainly raise this at the coming tripartite meeting. He, 
Mr. Dulles, thought it was very difficult to see how an embargo on the lines 
suggested by M. Pineau would work. 

The Secretary of State agreed. It would be impossible to decide when 
“ equilibrium ” had been reached between Israel and the Arabs. 

Mr. Shuckburgh said that an idea might be to get agreement amongst Western 
suppliers upon a policy of “ restraint" in regard to the supply of arms to Israel 
and her neighbours, and then to see whether the Soviet Union would be ready to 
organise a similar policy of restraint amongst her friends. The United Nations 
might pass a resolution, in connection perhaps with Mr. Hammarskjold’s proposals, 
urging restraint on all suppliers to Israel and her neighbours. 

7. Syria 

The Secretary of State said that he felt the situation in Syria to be very serious 
and deteriorating. The country was already practically in Communist control. 

Mr. Dulles agreed that this was not far from the case. 
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V 1195/24 No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE ISRAELI AMBASSADOR ON SEPTEMBER 3, 1956 

Mr. Selw'yn Lloyd to Mr. Westlake (Tel Aviv) 

(No. 148. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, September 3, 1956. 

The Israeli Ambassador called to see me to-day at his own request. 

2. He had been instructed by his Government to convey their thanks for the 
release of the arms recently made (my telegram No. 734 to you). The Israeli 
Government understood the difficulty over the supply position with regard to 
Centurions. Their anxiety had, however, been growing over the last two weeks. 
Their information showed that an increased volume of Russian supplies was 
arriving in Egypt. Furthermore, there was the possibility of Russian volunteers 
being made available. They had noted press reports that we were advising British 
subjects in Arab countries to leave. Finally, they were not very hopeful of the 
outcome of the Menzies Mission because of the nature of Nasser’s position which 
meant that he could not give way without losing his prestige which was vital to him. 

3. Israel had been scrupulous in trying to meet our request to exercise 
restraint and to keep the Arab / Israeli problem right out of the Suez dispute. Israel 
and the United Kingdom were after all now in the same boat. And just as Israel 
would like to see success for the United Kingdom over Suez, it stood to reason 
that it was to our advantage that Israel should be strong during the present crisis. 

4. When Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick had informed him that we could not supply 
Centurions for at least two months, he had however indicated that if the situation 
became so grave that it was considered vital that Israel should have these tanks 
we might be able to supply them by withdrawing them from British Army units. 
The Israeli Government not only considered the situation so grave that we would 
be justified in supplying the tanks in this way, but they must point out how urgent 
it was that the Israelis should at least have some Centurions on which to train. 
The Israeli Government therefore now formally requested us to release Centurions 
to them by withdrawing them from British Army units. 

5. Mr. Elath then said that the Israeli Government urgently required Canberra 
bombers. If Nasser knew that the Israelis could bomb his cities in retaliation for 
any attack he made with his Ilyushin bombers it would be a strong deterrent. 
The Israeli Government had recently decided that all Air Force training should be 
on British Meteors; they were therefore now putting in an urgent request for the 
supply of ten Meteor Mark VII trainers. Finally, he had been able to find some 
100 demilitarised Sherman tanks which were in the hands of the trade in this 
country. The Israelis would like an assurance that if they bought these tanks 
we would make no difficulties about export licences. Even if we could not let 
them have the full quantity they would like to have 50 or 60. 

6. Any arms we supplied would be fetched in Israeli ships and the Israeli 
Government were prepared to give an assurance not to use any of these arms 
against either Jordan or Iraq. They were confident that they could keep shipping 
secret since their experiences during the Hagana days stood them in good stead. 

7. I said I would look into his requests. 

8. There followed some discussion on the Suez situation, during which 
Mr. Elath impressed on me the extreme importance of a victory over Nasser not 
only for Israel but for the West as a whole. We still had many friends in the 
Middle East who, at this moment, dared not come out against Nasser. They 
would, however, quickly emerge as soon as it was clear that we were prepared to 
take strong and successful action against him. No one in the world to-day liked 
the idea of the use of force, but if the safeguarding of the whole Western position 
depended on the internationalisation of the Canal and the only way of achieving 
this was by force, then it would be justified. He had reported to his Government 
his conviction that the British Government in the last resort were prepared to take 
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forceful action against Nasser. His conviction was based on the assumption that 
if nothing was done Britain would lose everything in the Middle East without a 
fight—if she fought, however, there was at least a good chance of altering the 
picture in her favour. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Paris and Washington and to the 
Head of the Political Office with Middle East Forces. 


I am, &c. 

SELWYN LLOYD. 
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V 1192/868G 


No. 12 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE FOREIGN SECRETARY AND THE 
CANADIAN MINISTER FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS ON THE 
3rd OF SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Present: 


The Foreign Secretary 
Mr. Nutting 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
Sir Christopher Steel 
Mr. Rose 
Mr. Speares 

Arms for the Middle East 

Mr. Pearson said that the Israeli Govern¬ 
ment had been pressing the Canadian 
Government to supply 24 F 86 interceptor 
aircraft to Israel. The Canadian Govern¬ 
ment had originally deferred a decision on 
this request, since they had not wished to 
meet it at a time when the Palestine situation 
was tense and when other Western countries 
were adopting a very cautious attitude 
about the supply of arms to Israel. Some 
weeks ago, however, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment had decided to meet the request 
provided that in so doing they would not 
appear as the only country supplying major 
weapons to Israel. They had discussed the 
matter with the United States and French 
Governments, who had indicated that they 
would not object to it becoming known 
that they also were supplying some major 
weapons to Israel. At this stage the Suez 
crisis occurred and delayed the final 
Canadian decision. Recently, however, the 
Canadian Government had learned from 
the French and Americans that both 
countries were continuing supplies to Israel 
but that they did not wish the matter to be 
given any publicity. The Canadians would 


Mr. Lester Pearson 
Mr. S. Pierce 
Miss B. M. Meagher 


now have to decide within two or three 
weeks whether to supply the F 86 aircraft, 
and the decision to supply the aircraft would 
involve an announcement in the Canadian 
Parliament. 

The Foreign Secretary said that we were 
anxious to avoid giving the impression that 
a co-ordinated Western plan existed to 
supply Israel with arms. He had learned 
from M. Pineau that “ officially ” the 
French were not supplying further Mysteres 
to Israel, but in fact they might be doing so 
quietly. The balance of arms was begin¬ 
ning to turn against Israel, and to supply a 
few F 86 aircraft would be a useful intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Dulles* plan for enabling 
the Israelis to fly F 86 aircraft in an 
emergency. 

After a discussion of methods of releasing 
the aircraft in a manner which would cause 
the minimum publicity and resentment in 
the Arab world, Mr. Pearson indicated that 
the Canadian Government would probably 
decide to supply the twenty-four aircraft 
and would discuss with Her Majesty’s 
Government and the United States Govern¬ 
ment a way of doing this which would cause 
the least trouble with Arab countries. 
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MEETING OF THE FOUR MOSLEM MEMBERS OF THE BAGDAD PACT 

AT TEHRAN IN NOVEMBER 1956 

Sir Roger Stevens to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received November 19) 


(No. 125. Confidential) Tehran, 

Sir, November 15, 1956. 

I have the honour to supplement my 
telegraphic reports with a consecutive 
account of the meeting of the Four Moslem 
members of the Bagdad Pact which took 
place in Tehran during the first week of 
November 1956. 

2. The circumstances in which the 
meeting was called were peculiar and its 
objectives somewhat fluid. Before leaving 
Karachi for an official visit to Tehran on 
the morning of October 31, that is to say, 
some hours after the Anglo-French warning 
of their intended intervention in Egypt, 
President Mirza decided, without prior 
consultation with the other three Powers, 
to propose by telegram to Ankara and 
Bagdad that the Prime Ministers of Turkey 
and Iraq should join with him and the 
Iranian Government in Tehran for urgent 
consultations. The Iranian Government 
had their hands quite full enough in keeping 
their lines straight at the Security Council, 
and were not best pleased either at the 
manner of the invitation or at the idea of a 
meeting. They did not, however, leel 
disposed to reverse their visitor's action— 
and it was not long before the Shah realised 
that the proposed meeting would help Iran 
to play a role on the international stage 
and might more generally be useful. 

3. The first thought of the Pakistani and 
Iranian representatives gathered in Tehran 
on November 1 was that the Four Powers 
might engage in an attempt at mediation. 
This notion, which I did my best to dis¬ 
courage, was at first stimulated by the 
Americans here, both directly and indirectly 
—directly because the Americans felt that 
any pressure which could be brought to 
bear on us and the French from any quarter 
would be useful, and indirectly because 
they talked freely and rather indiscreetly 
about the possibility of an American-Indian 
mediation. It was this last concept which 
did much to galvanise the Shah into 
separate action. He was quite determined 
to see that if any credit was going the 
Bagdad Pact Powers should get it, and not 
India. With the passage of the United 


Nations Assembly Resolution calling upon 
us to cease-fire, however, American pressure 
relaxed, and the prospective participants in 
the meeting began, partly at my instigation, 
to think rather more in terms of advice 
which they could offer regarding the shape 
of a future settlement. 

4. Meanwhile, most strenuous efforts 
were made in the course of November 1 
and 2 to secure the early attendance in 
Tehran of the two Prime Ministers who 
had not yet arrived. Mr. Menderes had 
already reported that on doctor’s orders he 
could not get here until November 5. This, 
however, did not prevent the Iranians and 
Pakistanis from pressing him to accelerate 
his arrival. They appear to have told 
Nuri Said that he would arrive on 
November 3, with the result that Nuri 
arrived on that day much irritated to find 
that the conference would not begin for at 
least two days. In the end, Mr. Menderes 
did not turn up until November 7. The 
official reason for the delay was his health. 
But I gather that he was really hoping that 
the course of events in Egypt would cool 
the ardour of his colleagues and make 
agreement easier on a declaration of policy 
which would not be offensive to ourselves. 
As it turned out the interval which elapsed 
before his arrival was by no means wasted. 

5. The Prime Minister of Iraq arrived 
on November 3 with a proposal in his 
pocket for which he had received Cabinet 
approval before leaving Bagdad. This 
proposal was to the effect that the Four 
Powers should recommend: — 

1. The early restoration of the inde¬ 

pendence and territorial integrity of 

Egypt. 

2. The immediate release of Egyptian 

prisoners held by Israeli or Anglo- 

French forces. 

3. Early withdrawal of Israeli forces to 

behind the Armistice line. 

4. Agreement to work for a definitive 

solution of the problem of Palestine. 

It was significant that these proposals all 
related to the position which it was hoped 
would prevail at the termination of brief 
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hostilities in Egypt. There was no sugges¬ 
tion of mediation and no request for a 
cease-fire. The iatter was, it is true, re¬ 
inserted in the final communique, hut oniy 
at a time when a cease-fire was clearly in 
the wind and with the object of getting 
credit for the Four Powers for something 
which was almost certainly going to happen 
soon in any case. We have, I think, reason 
to be grateful to Nuri for urging the Shah 
and the President of Pakistan to concentrate 
on the future rather than the immediate 
present. 

6. The other question which demanded 
the anxious attention of the three Govern¬ 
ments in Tehran at this stage was the future 
of the Bagdad Pact. One of the main 
objects of the meeting in the minds of its 
Pakistani and Iranian sponsors had been to 
show solidarity among the Four Powers 
and to strengthen the Pact—by which they 
really meant to prevent it from floundering 
either as a result of undue differences from 
ourseives or of internal pressure upon 
Pakistan or Iraq, particularly the latter, to 
leave it. There is, I think, little doubt that 
at a fairly early stage, that is to say, on 
November 3, they were already saying to 
themselves that if their policy, as enunciated 
in Nuri’s proposals, and our own, could not 
be kept reasonably in line it might be 
necessary for them to effect a temporary 
separation from us. This did not prevent 
them from toying at this time with the idea 
of a formal council meeting which we 
should join; but I think that they hoped 
that the presence of a United Kingdom 
Minister would help to get us to accept their 
proposals. On the evening of November 3 
the Shah made some remarks to me which 
I did not report, or fully appreciate, at the 
time. He said that if it came to the worst 
he was quite sure that later on arrangements 
could be made without too much difficulty 
for us to associate ourselves once again 
with the Pact together with the Americans. 
I realise now that this remark was in all 
probability based on ideas brought by Nuri 
which reflected the very difficult position 
in which the Iraq Government found itself 
with respect to Bagdad Pact membership 
as a result of our attack on another Arab 
State. The Iranian Foreign Minister has 
subsequently told me frankly that they had 
discussed the possibility that, if we were 
unable to accept the proposals in their 
communique, it might be necessary for 
them to do something very much along the 
lines of what the Iraqi Government has 
now decided it must do in order to protect 


itself against its own public opinion. I 
think there is little doubt that if the fighting 
had continued much longer in Egypt 
somewhat similar results might have 
obtained. 

7. By the evening of November 5, with 
Mf. Menderes’ arrival still thirty-six hours 
away, it became obvious to the three 
Governments already represented here that 
events were moving too fast for them, at 
least in so far as it was their object to 
derive credit from a novel initiative in the 
sphere of a Four Power resolution. The 
United Nations had already done much of 
their work; at least two of Nuri’s points: 
the release of prisoners and the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops had been covered—the 
latter perhaps not altogether explicitly—in 
public statements either by the Prime 
Minister or yourself; above all the Soviet 
Union was weighing in. In the early hours 
of November 6, I participated in a long 
debate with the Shah, President Mirza, 
Firoz Khan Noon and Dr. Ardalan about 
the significance of the Soviet threats, some 
of which, needless to say, had improved 
very considerably in the telling. Apart 
from Firoz Khan Noon, who argued that 
the threats were not entirely empty and 
showed considerable signs of nervousness, 
the atmosphere was fairly calm and real¬ 
istic, though the Shah was clearly shaken 
and making a great effort at self-control. 
But the main burden of their anxiety was 
not so much at that moment whether or 
not the threats were genuine but that they 
would have the effect of giving the Russians 
credit for any action we took by way of 
cease-fire, with the result that there would 
be an enormous enhancement of Soviet 
prestige and a splendid handle for Soviet 
propaganda throughout the Middle East. 

8. All this led to the plea that we should 
“ accept their proposals immediately.” I 
pointed out that we had only so far had an 
oral indication of their general purport. 
With some reluctance—since the Turkish 
Government had not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of commenting on them—the Shah 
produced a copy of the proposals as they 
then stood from the tail pocket of his 
evening dress uniform and gave them to me 
informally in the version telegraphed to you 
in my telegram No. 885. 

9. Mr. Suhrawardhy arrived on the 
morning of November 6. He had been 
summoned by President Mirza who, as soon 
as I gave him Mr. James’ account of his 
vacillations (your telegram No. 1083 to me 
and Karachi telegram No. 1782 to C.R.O.) 
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said the best thing to do was to get him out 
of Pakistan and away from the baneful 
influence of his party. Mr. Suhrawardhy 
made a voluble but not at all helpful con¬ 
tribution to the proceedings. He engaged 
in intellectual pyrotechnics and made 
everyone feel uncomfortable. The Iranians, 
I fancy, thoroughly disliked him; indeed, 
some of them told me so. 

10. By the time Mr. Menderes arrived 
on the morning of November 7, tension had 
considerably relaxed as a result of the news 
of the allied cease-fire in Egypt; and about 
the same time I was able, on the basis of 
the instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 1127, to indicate to our allies a general 
acceptance of their proposals and our 
readiness to reply in forthcoming terms 
subject to one proviso about their reference 
to the 1947 United Nations Resolutions on 
Palestine. This set the stage for a smooth 
and happy outcome to the conference. It 
is probable that the Four Power com¬ 
munique would have been issued earlier 
had it not been that the Turks arrived with 
their own draft and exasperated the other 
Powers by insisting on setting up a special 
drafting committee for the purpose of 
having their draft considered and incor¬ 
porated. I was given the impression that 
the Turkish delegation were still operating 
in the belief that it would pay them, and 
help us, to play for time. But by the 
evening of November 7 it seemed to me 
obvious that if the Four Power com¬ 
munique were to have the effect that its 
authors intended, namely, to show that they 
had influenced and were influencing our 
action and to use that fact to steady their 
own public opinion, the sooner it was 
published, together with our answer, the 
better. On the strength of your telegram 
No. 1143 approving the terms of our 
proposed reply, therefore, I at once sought 
an interview with Dr. Ardalan; and 
Mr. Russell and I found ourselves wafted 
into a supper party at which all delegations 
were present. I took the opportunity to 
impress upon the Turks that we thought it 
desirable to move fast and also made a 
further effort, which in the event did not 
prove successful, to shake Nuri and the 
Pakistanis both direct and through the 
Iranians about the reference to the 1947 
United Nations Resolution on Palestine in 
the proposed communique. It was, in¬ 
cidentally, in the course of this supper party 
that we prevailed upon the Turks, the 
Iranians and the Pakistanis to send instruc¬ 
tions to their delegations in New York to 
oppose the Afro-Asian resolution on an 


immediate withdrawal from Egypt. The 
curious result obtained that through our 
channels we sent instructions to oppose at 
the request of two Heads of States, the 
Shah and President Mirza, neither of whom 
realised that their Governments had in fact 
sponsored the original resolution. 

11. The Four Power meeting continued 
under the Shah’s chairmanship until 
3-30 a.m. on November 8 and early next 
morning the stage was set for the issue of 
their communique. There was some con¬ 
fusion in the final stages because both the 
Turks and the Americans wanted to insert 
a reference to Hungary and because the 
Iranians in the end failed both to notify us 
of when the communique was being issued 
and to convey to us until after it had 
actually been issued the final text which 
included four paragraphs which we had not 
previously been shown. Copies of the two 
statements as finally issued are enclosed. 
Later in the day I was asked to attend a 
meeting of all the Governments concerned 
at which they gave me an account of their 
deliberations. This has been summarised 
briefly in my telegram No. 921 of Novem¬ 
ber 9, and at greater length in my telegram 
Saving No. 26, and I do not think that it 
is necessary to repeat it here 

12. It remains to assess the results of the 
meeting. I have no doubt at all that it 
served an extremely useful purpose; it may, 
indeed, have saved the Bagdad Pact, it 
gave an opportunity for a pooling of ideas 
between Heads of States and Heads of 
Governments at a time when everything 
was in the melting pot; and if they had not 
been gathered together they might have 
acted unilaterally and contradictorily. In 
particular I think that it helped to steady 
the views of both the Pakistanis and Iraqis. 
I am disposed to believe—though Sir 
Michael Wright's views would clearly have 
greater value than mine—that if Nuri had 
been in Bagdad, rather than in Tehran, 
during the period in question, it would have 
been much more difficult for him to resist 
demands that Iraq should leave the Bagdad 
Pact altogether. Indeed, if he had" not 
been fortified by the views of his fellow 
Moslem members he might have been 
tempted to think that this was the only way 
out. However this may be, there is no 
doubt in my mind that our own helpful 
and constructive attitude towards the 
conference, in conjunction with the cease¬ 
fire in Egypt, helped to preserve our 
relationship with the other members of the 
Bagdad Pact. Had we not responded as 
we did there would have been a strong 
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movement to secure our temporary with¬ 
drawal. I am sure that the Turks would 
have fought against it, as they probably 
fought against unfriendly references to us 
in the communique; but I am not at all sure 
that they would not have found themselves 
isolated. But if this had happened, it 
would have been because the others were 
bowing temporarily to political necessity, 
not because of disillusionment over the 
Pact. One of the most impressive features 
of the meeting was indeed the continued 
faith in the Pact displayed by all Four 
Powers. For them and perhaps most of 
all for Iran—it is both symbol of solidarity 
and stark reality. It is the key stone of 
their foreign policy and a prophylactic 
against their besetting obsession—Soviet 
aggression. The spirit displayed at the 
Tehran meeting makes it imperative that 
we should bear in mind and be guided by 
these considerations in the months ahead, 
if we are not to lose our remaining friends 
in this part of the world. 

13. Apart from these solid achievements, 
I believe that the conference was of con¬ 
siderable value from a psychological point 
of view' to those who participated in it. 
They derived confidence and self-assurance 
not only from the exchange of ideas, but 
from the fact that they were able to talk 
things over frankly on their own without 
the inhibitions which would have been 
induced by our presence or that of the 
Americans. At first sight this may not 
seem to be particularly in British interest. 
But I assure you, Sir, that in the present 
state of tension, anything which brings a 
sense of ease, frankness and mutual con¬ 
fidence into our relations with these people 
is not to be despised. They have suffered 
so long from a sense of dependence and 
inferiority that to give them a chance to 
assert themselves is to confer a benefit 
which, ungrateful though they often are, 
they may not at once forget. It should be 
said, too, that they were very good about 
keeping us informed of their proceedings, 
and this saved us from the awkwardness of 
having to appear to pry or butt in which 
would have had an unfortunate effect. As 
it was, the fact that we did not have to do 
so added very much to our credit. It was 
also gratifying and stimulating, at least to 
the Pakistanis and the Iranians, to find 
themselves in the position of giving us 
advice and knowing that we would take it 
and the fact that we were doing so would 
be declared publicly. As Dr. Ardalan told 
the Senate on November 10 “ Our efforts 
(to bring about a cease-fire) .... were an 


achievement which brings prestige to the 
four Governments (applause). We declare 
to the world that, though we may be weak 
little Governments, we are none the less 
firmly attached to certain principles and 
we do not want them to be sacrificed. The 
Government, which is also a member of our 
Pact, should observe these principles, and 
it has done so.”! 

14. Finally, for the Shah himself I am 
sure that the conference was a memorable 
experience, and also something of an 
education for one who spends most of his 
official life in conversations a deux and in 
listening to the special and generally 
partisan pleading of individuals. It was 
undoubtedly refreshing for him to find 
himself presiding over a free discussion 
between eminent neighbours on issues of 
vital concern to his country and theirs. I 
was impressed by the fact that during the 
meetings he threw off most of the trappings 
of sovereignty and talked—and listened— 
frankly, sensibly and modestly. I have it 
from others who were present that they for 
their part were most impressed by his 
admirable conduct in the chair, his quick¬ 
ness of intellect, his acute perception, his 
steadiness of purpose and his astonishing 
power of physical resistance. 

15. Naturally, of course, the Shah will use 
the opportunity to build himself up in this 
country. He would be a fool if he did not. 
I am amused to see that the process of 
creating the legend of what the Tehran 
Conference accomplished has already 
begun. “ Well informed personalities ” are 
now telling the press of the Shah's valiant 
and successful efforts to secure the cease¬ 
fire in Egypt last week and in particular of 
the fact, which is untrue, that he summoned 
the French Ambassador and myself early 
one morning and made to us a two-hour 
appeal “ on the basis of wisdom acquired 
in the course of his long political experi¬ 
ence.” I think that we can forgive these 
little excesses for the sake of the encourage¬ 
ment and strength of heart which the con¬ 
ference brought to our Moslem allies and 
for the evidence of willingness to maintain 
solidarity with us, in the Tong run if not in 
the short, which is revealed. 

16. I am copying this despatch to Her 
Majesty’s Representatives at Ankara, 
Bagdad, Karachi, Washington, and the 
Political Office with the Middle East 
Forces. 

I have, &c. 

R. B. STEVENS. 
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Enclosure (No. 1) 

Communique Issued by the Prime Ministers 

of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey 

As a result of discussions between His 
Imperial Majesty the Shahinshah of Iran 
and the President of Pakistan, the Imperial 
Iranian Government invited the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Iraq, 
Pakistan and Turkey to meet in Tehran in 
order to consider the grave situation created 
by- 

la) The aggression committed by Israel 
against Egypt and the occupation by 
Israel of Egyptian territory; 

(b) the armed intervention by the United 
Kingdom and France in Egypt. 

2. Accordingly after preliminary and 
urgent discussions between the four 
Governments, the Prime Ministers of Iran, 
Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey met in Tehran. 

3. They took note of the critical situation 
which had arisen in the area and unani¬ 
mously reached the following decisions: — 

(i) They condemned the aggression com¬ 
mitted by Israel in launching an 
attack on Egypt with the intention of 
occupying Egyptian territory and 
considered that Israel troops must 
be withdrawn immediately to the 
Armistice line and all Egyptian 
prisoners taken by Israel be released. 

(ii) Bearing in mind the recommenda¬ 
tions of the United Nations 
Assembly with regard to the regret¬ 
table armed intervention by the 
Anglo-French forces in Egypt and 
the danger of weakening the only 
world organisation which represents 
the passionate longing of mankind 
for peace, justice and human welfare, 
they decided to call upon the 
Governments of the United King¬ 
dom and France to stop hostilities, 
withdraw their forces from Egyptian 
territory and fully observe and 
respect the sovereignty, integrity 
and independence of Egypt. 

(iii) With a view to ensuring lasting 
peace in the area, the Four Powers 
emphasised the urgent necessity of 
solving once and for all the Palestine 
dispute between the Arab countries 
and Israel and considered the United 
Nations Resolution of 1947, as a 
basis for negotiating a settlement. 


(iv) In its fervent desire to strengthen 
the United Nations and to make that 
Organisation an effective instrument 
for the settlement of international 
disputes the Four Powers expressed 
their considered view that the Suez 
Canal dispute should be settled 
through negotiations with Egypt 
under the auspices of the United 
Nations which should, inter alia, 
ensure free passage through the 
Suez Canal with full respect for 
Egyptian sovereignty. 

4. The Four Powers noted with approval 
a message received from Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Tehran that the 
joint demarche made by them to the British 
Government on the 5th November influ¬ 
enced the decision to cease-fire at midnight 
on the 6th November. The Four Powers 
welcomed this decision and hoped that 
there would be no delay in the implementa¬ 
tion of the General Assembly Resolution 
contemplating the establishment of an 
International Police Force in the war zone. 

5. The Four Powers commended the 
prompt action taken by the United States 
in the United Nations to preserve the peace 
of this region and to uphold the principles 
for which the United Nations stands. 

6. The Four Powers reaffirmed their 
faith in the concept and the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, proclaimed 
their abhorrence of aggression in any shape 
or form, and reiterated their firm conviction 
that the integrity, sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence of all nations must be respected 
and safeguarded. 

7. The Four Powers noted the efforts 
made by the Four Powers individually and 
collectively in the cause of peace, the 
preservation of which is their primary 
concern. The Four Powers, recognising 
the non-aggressive nature of their alliance, 
affirm their intention to continue to do their 
best to safeguard the peace and security of 
the region. All imputations to the contrary 
emanating from quarters that seek to 
disrupt the security and stability of this 
region are deplorable. 

Tehran, November 8, 1956. 


Enclosure (No. 2) 

Her Majesty’s Government fully under¬ 
stand the concern of their Bagdad Pact 
allies regarding the very grave situation 
which has arisen in the Middle East. It is 
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their firm conviction that the action which 
has been taken to separate Egyptian and 
Israeli forces was the only way to prevent 
a general conflagration in the area. 

Her Majesty’s Government are also 
most appreciative of the initiative of the 
Governments of Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and 
Turkey. The views offered, both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively by these Govern¬ 
ments, have weighed heavily in the decision 
to bring an end to military action in Egypt. 
They have listened with close attention to 
the friendly and constructive advice offered 
by the four Governments on the form of 
an early settlement and are happy to state 
that the proposals formulated by the 
Middle Eastern members of the Bagdad 


Pact are consonant with Her Majesty’s 
Government’s own views. As regards a 
settlement of the Palestine problem Her 
Majesty's Government’s views are well 
known and were stated by the Prime 
Minister in his speech at the Guildhall on 
November 9, 1955. 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that 
the opportunity is now ripe for a general 
settlement of Middle Eastern problems 
which have defied solution for so long and 
in the settlement of which all members of 
the Bagdad Pact together will be able to 
play a valuable and constructive role. They 
beiieve further that through co-operation in 
this task the Bagdad Pact alliance will be 
greatly fortified. 
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V 10344/1 


No. 14 


CONVERSATION AT LUNCHEON AT No. 1 CARLTON GARDENS 

ON NOVEMBER 30, 1956 


Secretary of State 
Lord Reading 
Sir I. Kirkpatrick 
Mr. Reilly 
Mr. Beeley 
Mr. W. H. Young 
Mr. Langridge 


Present: 

M. Ethem Menderes 
M. Birgi 

The Turkish Ambassador 
M. Halefoglu (Turkish Embassy) 


Middle East 


(a) Bagdad Pact 

In reply to a question M. Birgi said that no definite decision had yet been taken 
about a possible further meeting of the Moslem members of the Bagdad Pact in 
Ankara during December. 

(b) Syria 

M. Birgi said that Syria had always been “ a mess,” and so it would no doubt 
be in the future. The best we could hope for was that the situation there could 
be made relatively harmless. At present there was no doubt that Soviet 
penetration—political, economic and military—had gone very far and presented 
great danger. The Turkish Government wished to remain in close touch with us 
about it. The Secretary of State assented. 

(c) Jordan 

M. Birgi said that the situation was dissolving into chaos. He asked what was 
Her Majesty’s Government’s intention as regards the subsidy. Sir /. Kirkpatrick 
said that no final decision had yet been taken; there might be advantage 
in postponing a decision a little longer. M. Birgi said that he hoped this might 
be possible. 

(d) Egypt and the Canal 

In reply to a question from the Secretary of State, M. Birgi said that in his 
opinion, though an early withdrawal from Port Said might not bring us positive 
advantage, to delay our evacuation would almost certainly be to our disadvantage. 
The question of the Canal was a separate one and would take much longer to 
settle. 

(e) Propaganda 

M. Birgi thought that we should try to step up our propaganda against 
Nasser. He thought the Lebanon might be the best centre from which to conduct 
such an operation. The Secretary of State said that a principal aim should be to 
show up Nasser’s military failure. 
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V 1079/ 12G No. 15 

RECORD OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND Mr. DULLES ON DECEMBER 10, 1956, IN PARIS 


Baghdad Pact 

In answer to a question from the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles said that the 
United States Government had as yet reached no conclusion but that on balance 
they were inclined not to join the Pact immediately. A decision would, however, 
only be taken after he himself had returned to the United States and discussed 
the matter with the President. Mr. Dulles said that he would give the Secretary of 
State a full account of United States thinking but hoped that it would be treated 
as very confidential. They were convinced that they must make their presence 
more clearly felt in the area and that there were three possible ways of doing this: — 

(i) The first would be to join the Pact. The reasons against this were that they 

thought it would antagonise the Saudi Arabians who, in their view, 
would not themselves be prepared to join the Pact while the Buraimi 
question remained unsettled. They thought that in the long term 
Saudi Arabia might well be the most effective counterpoise to Egypt 
in the Arab world. At present it was permeated by Egyptians and 
King Saud was not the master in his own house. But they felt that the 
right course over a period was to buiid up Saudi Arabia. A second 
objection to the United States joining the Pact was that this might 
make it more difficult to get settlements of outstanding problems with 
Nasser, e.g., the future regime for the Canal. The biggest problem 
however was Israel. Mr. Dulles had told the representatives of the four 
Pact countries in Washington that, if the United States were to join 
the Pact, they might at the same time have to give some guarantee to 
Israel. The Iraqi Ambassador had been against the United States 
joining on these terms. The Turkish Ambassador had thought it might 
be worth paying this price. The Iranian and Pakistani representatives 
had given no indication of their views. Mr. Dulles thought that there 
was unlikely to be a two-thirds majority in the Senate for the United 
States to join the Pact unless some guarantee was simultaneously 
given to Israel. On the other hand, if there were a guarantee to Israel, 
this might also not command the necessary two-thirds majority since 
a number of Senators would be opposed to the United States getting 
involved in a guarantee of Israel frontiers which were still unfixed. 
Mr. Dulles therefore saw great difficulties in the United States joining 
the Pact at this stage. 

(ii) A second possible course which they had been thinking of was to develop 

a broader Pact with a wider Arab membership. The difficulty about 
this was that the Arabs could not unite for any constructive purpose. 
The only issues on which they would work together were hostility to 
Israel and, to some extent, against the British and French. 

(iii) A third possible course would be a Congressional resolution which would 

only require a simple majority of both Houses. This might be somewhat 
on the lines of the Formosan Resolution and the effect would be to 
authorise the President to take stronger action than was at present in 
his power to support the Pact and perhaps other countries in the area 
if the need arose. 

Mr. Dulles said that they would press forward with this study though 
Mr. Nehru’s visit to the United States might cause some delay since this would 
take up the President’s time. He assured the Secretary of State that although 
Nehru would no doubt be opposed to United States support for or association 
with the Baghdad Pact his attitude on this would not be influential. Mr. Dulles 
said that he had assured the Iraqi Ambassador in Washington that the United 
States would do something effective though he could not yet say exactly what. 
They would not, however, leave a vacuum in the area. 
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Mr. Dulles said that there was strong pressure ior the United States to do 
sometnmg tor Israel. He thought that it there were a Congressional resolution 
its terms might be wide enough to enable them to do this, they were, however, 
at present disposed to avoid any Treaty arrangement with Israel. Apart from the 
Congressional difficulty, it was hard to see now they could help JNuri if their 
assistance to him appeared to be part of a bargain by which they also helped 
Israel. Mr. Dulles said that they would have to have a programme worked out 
in time for talks with Congressional leaders on January 1. He hoped they would 
be able to get something which would enable the United States to work more 
closely with the Pact countries, for instance, on the military as well as on the 
economic side. 

Other Topics 

The Secretary of State said that there were a number of other Middle East 
subjects which he would like an opportunity to discuss with Mr. Dulles. For 
instance, there was the question of arms supplies to the Middle East, both as 
regards the observance of the United Nations resolution of November 2 and the 
possibility that the Russians would renew arms supplies to Egypt and in regard 
to the supply of other countries such as Iraq, Jordan and the Lebanon. There 
were also the questions of Libya and of an atomic capability for the Baghdad Pact. 
Finally, there was the question of the Persian Gulf. In view of our disagreement 
with the Americans about the use of force in Egypt, we did not want to have the 
same trouble if it seemed necessary to use force elsewhere. We naturally hoped 
that there would be no question of this, but in effect we were already sustaining 
the Ruler in Bahrain by the presence of our troops. In Kuwait the question had 
not yet arisen and might never do so, but with its enormous oil resources it was 
undoubtedly the biggest prize of all and one which we could not afford to lose. 

Mr. Dulles agreed that these were all matters which should be discussed. 
As a very broad generality he said that the United States had no compunction about 
the use of force to hold on to what we had. Their action over Formosa was an 
instance of this. 
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RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND Mr. DULLES IN PARIS ON DECEMBER 14, 1956 


Egypt 

The Secretary of State said that the French had received information that the 
Egyptians would issue a general expulsion order against British and French 
nationals in Egypt on December 18. They had therefore decided that they must 
press for an immediate debate in the General Assembly and they were proposing to 
table a stiff resolution. We regarded the idea of a debate as somewhat unfortunate 
and our own information did not entirely square with that of the French. However 
we thought that we should have to go along with them. It might, however, be 
possible to adjourn the debate without a vote, particularly if Fawzi could make 
some reassuring statement of Egyptian intentions. Mr. Dulles agreed that the 
result of a vote might be very unsatisfactory and he also agreed with the Secretary 
of State that the debate might spread into other aspects of the problem, such as 
withdrawal or compensation. 

2. The Secretary of State said that in all these problems, clearance of the 
Canal, the treatment of our nationals and the sequestration of their property, he 
felt that the only real solution was for the Secretary-General to go to Cairo and talk 
directly to Nasser. Mr. Dulles mentioned the suggestion that the Secretary- 
General might go to Moscow in connexion with Hungary, but agreed that a visit 
by him to Cairo would probably be more helpful. The Secretary of State said he 
hoped Mr. Dulles would ask Mr. Cabot Lodge to join with our Delegation in 
working for adjournment of the Assembly debate on the lines he had proposed, 
and also for the Secretary-General's agreement to visit Cairo. It seemed clear that 
General Wheeler, who was after all an engineer and not a politician, was getting 
somewhat out of his depth. The Secretary-General, through no fault of his own, 
had in fact gone back on some of the assurances he had given to the Secretary of 
State, and it therefore seemed that he alone could really sort matters out. 

3. Mr. Dulles agreed with this and said that he thought we were going to 
have very serious difficulties with Nasser and he could not yet see the way clear. 
He was sure that pressure would have to be put on Nasser and the United States 
Government were already doing this, for instance about clearance. He nevertheless 
felt that the course which had been taken about the withdrawal from Port Said 
had been the only possible one and that some of the difficulties which we were 
now experiencing were unavoidable. The Secretary of State said that our best card 
had been our withdrawal. He still felt that the United States Administration had 
been wrong in failing to concert with us how to play this card. This criticism did 
not of course apply to Mr. Dulles himself since he was in hospital during the crucial 
period. 

Syria 

4. The Secretary of State asked whether the United States Government could 
bring any influence to bear on the Syrians to get the pipelines repaired. This was 
of course a matter of great importance not only for Europe, but also for Iraq. 
Mr. Dulles said that they were doing all they could to this end in Damascus. Their 
information was that, once the British and French troops had withdrawn from 
Port Said, the Syrians would allow repairs to start. 


Libya and Jordan 

5. The Secretary of State said that he thought discussions were already 
taking place between the State Department and the Foreign Office about Libya. It 
seemed to him important that similar discussions should be held about Jordan. 
We were paying the December instalment of our subsidy and he was sure that we 
would not cut if off without giving at least a month's notice. We did not want a 
vacuum in Jordan and he wondered what the United States policy was. We had 
had two enquiries from Mr. Hoover about our intentions. Were the United States 
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prepared to contribute? Mr. Dulles said that he doubted whether the United 
States could do much in the immediate future. There was also the difficulty that 
Congress would have to approve any such step and the Foreign Aid Programme 
from which the money would have to come was not generally through Congress 
until late July. The United States Government felt that they needed an early 
programme for the Middle East and he hoped the President would be able to 
announce something in his inaugural message in January and this might be followed 
by early Congressional action. On the best assumption, however, all this was 
bound to take some time. The Secretary of State said that we might soon have to 
start discussions with the Jordanians about amending the Treaty. He thought that 
when it came to the point the Jordanians might not be so keen to break off the 
connexion with us. But we on our side simply must reduce our financial 
commitment. Mr. Dulles said that he realised our difficulties and was sympathetic 
towards them. He also felt that the Russians might not be too keen to step in. 
It seemed to him therefore that there was no need to submit to blackmail. 

S.C.U.A. 

6. In reply to an enquiry from the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles said that he 
certainly thought S.C.U.A. would have a useful role to play. He was sure that 
the best chance of getting useful international participation in any future regime 
for the Canal was through a union of the user countries. He had told Bartols that 
he thought that it would certainly be a mistake to abandon S.C.U.A. and that there 
was a future for the organisation. He could not at the moment be precise about 
timing, and he thought for instance that it might only confuse matters if S.C.U.A. 
tried to intervene at this stage in regard to clearance. The Secretary of State said 
that his own idea about the future of the Canal was that the first stage of 
negotiations might be for the Secretary-General to talk to each side in turn on the 
model of the Trieste Settlement and then have a negotiation between Governments 
with or without additional participants beyond Egypt, France and the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Dulles agreed though he was afraid the number of tasks which the 
Secretary-General had been asked to undertake might physically be too much for 
him to bear. 
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